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fifteen times’ 


Each, quite 
irresistibly, by Tobler 


Temptation by Tobler... 

temptation in the shape of fifteen deliciously different centres 
A hazelnut praline, mellow as only Jamaica Rum 

can make it. A luscious almond fudge. A cream smooth 
and subtle with the elusive flavour of crushed walnuts. 
These and more vou will find in every box 

of Tobler Ballerina. Each snuggles deep in the 
smoothest of smooth milk chocolate. Each, 

in its unique way, is so good that 

simply choosing can bring 

long moments of delight. 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS 
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should disagree... 


Tobler offer no guarantee — but, the 
Ballerina Assortment has 
a reputation for handling 


such crises. After all, it does 
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help when a chap goes 


tr 


out of his way to 
give a girl the very 
best chocolates 


he can buy. 


CHOCOLATES 


TOBLERONE “tne Bigg, 
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i Frenchman in 3 drinks > 


Lil 


CHAMPAGNE ? voice THE CHOICE OF FRANCE 


MERCIER 
s’il vous plait 


» 


Yes! One Frenchman in three says 
“ Mercier s’il vous plait ! ”’ knowing that 
he will get champagne at its sparkling best. 
Since 1858 champagne lovers the world 
over have enjoyed the rare Mercier com- 
bination of noblechampagne at reasonable 
cost. In the unique Mercier cellars at 
Epernay, France, a heritage of ancient skill 


CHAMPAGNE 


JARVIS, HALLIDAY & CO. LTD., 62 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 Tel - 


MERCIER! 
Oui merci! 


is combined with modern methods to bring 
Champagne Mercier to its perfect maturity. 
So, when in Britain you say “ Mercier if 
you please !”’. . . you make sure of superb 
champagne at no more than you will pay 
for lesser quality. 


MERCIER 


WHltehall 1778 
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MORELLA 
QUEENS Sweet 


SPORTSMANS cig CHERRY BRANDY 








GARDENIA CUIR DE RUSSIE 


N° 22 - BOIS DES ILES 


all: night»warmth 


from blankets so restfully light eo | N°5S 
a | CHANEL 


PARIS 


For you, too? Warmth that welcomes you to bed and 
won't escape you in the night. Warmth all through your 
dreams. Warmth all through this winter. Through next 
winter. Warmth for years beyond that. For this bliss... 
LAN-AIR-CEL cellular blankets of pure Scotch wool. From 67/6. 


Pastel colours and cream. Pram and cot sizes from 15/6. 


®) LAN -AIR-GEL 


By Appoinrment to 


Her Majesty * GUARANTEED FOR 10 YEARS x THE MOST 
Queen Elizabeth II. 


TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME 
Manufacturers of 


ae CHANEL 


McCallum 4 Insist on LAN-AIR-CEL The original and the best 
Craigie Lid. 
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BEST DRINK OVALTINE — its out- 
standing value as a prelude to a good 
night’s sleep has been accepted over 
many years. 


BEST DRINK OVALTINE—it is 
the bedtime beverage in countless 
thousands of homes throughout the 
world. 


BEST DRINK OVALTINE-—it is 
a delicious concentration of Nature’s 
best foods, fortified with extra 
vitamins. 


Best 
Nightcap.. 


BEST DRINK OVALTINE — it pro- 
vides the highest possitle quality at 
the lowest possible price. 


Try a cup of ‘Ovaltine’ tonight— 


no other beverage can give you better 
sleep. 


- 1/6, 2/9 and 5/- per tin. 


- Delicious 


OVALTINE 


Often Imitated—Never Equalled 


P99B8~a 


We contain neither glass nor 

wire, and our plastic eyes are 

screwed in. We are so safe, 

soft and cuddly because we 

are filled with spongy plastic. 
You can read all about us in a 34-page handbag 
size booklet full of sound advice on the choice 
of toys for young children. Write for your free 
copy of the “Play Safe’’ booklet to 


(,) / WENDY BOSTON, 


". Tt abacgenee Wa. 
poem 


PLAY SAFE 
T TOYS 








Horrocks 
Gift Tow 


in beautiful ca 
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THE NEW GIN THAT’S 


Evening Wear hei rent 


Different in taste — One sip 
and you’ll be enjoying the 
difference . . . its subtle dryness 
and velvet soft, mellowness. 








. : ee = DRY 

Ready-tailored dinner suits == i Different in looks—Crystal 

i = clear and bottled in a new 
gracious bottle, which in itself 
bespeaks the quality that 
surrounds this different gin. 


and tails for Sale or Hire 





Because it’s distilled differentiy — 
Extra Dry is triple distilled — 
FXTRA DRY j the London gin that is 


i GIN } distilled from grain. 
i ® 


BURROUGH’S 
extra-dry GIN 


1920 


{SS 8 Oe00n Sin DF SUPERLA HVE QUALITY 
[rr 

i FAMES- BURR OUGH LTO 

f ————ronaon-3 € 





Burrough’s Extra Dry cost 
a bottle, a little more than yee = 
other gins, but you'll agr sho JAMES BURROUGH LTD. 
gins, Out ou li agree tile 
; : 75 CALE DISTILLERY 
difference in price is absurdly sma ees , e 
for the vast difference in quality re een Seen ae 


Ask your wine merchant. Distillers of fine gins since 1820 











66 
I have used them 


for golf, shooting and walking over a period of 20 
years. They have never let me down and I have always 


been dry shod.” 


MOSS BROS — 
THE connate ‘mars STORE LOTUS Veldtschoen 


Junction of Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2. Temple Bar 4477 
AND BRANCHES 


The only all-leather shoe 
elecas. «~=) GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 











Ri, Looking tor presents 

wt) full of fun? 

: Dont look any further 
just choose one... 
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Traditionally, Drambuie was first made from a recipe given to a Mackinnon of Skye in 1745 by Bonnie Prince Charlie. 
Since that time this distinguished liqueur has been acclaimed in all parts of the u orld. The pleasant custom of drinking 
a liqueur becomes, with Drambuie, part of a tradition that has its origin in the colourful days of the eighteenth century. 
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Great occasion 


$ depend on small accompaniments, and festive success depends 


on sober forethought ... That is why you will find cigarettes by Sobranie of London 


discreetly but proudly in evidence wherever hosts and guests share a respect for the best 
traditions—in dress, in food, in smoking. Sobranie have achieved their fame simply 
because for nearly a century now they have been well content to remain a few experts 
providing for the exacting needs of the discriminating few. 

IF YOU LIVE ABROAD and have difficulty in obtaining 


Sobranie Cigarettes or Pipe Tobaccos, please write for duty free 
nea E agp ' PS b 
prices or name of agent. Our catalogue is yours for the asking. a . 


OF LONDON 
SOBRANIE LIMITED 136 CITY ROAD LONDON ECl 





lucky the golf 


who’s given 


SYNCHRO-DYNED 
TOP-FLITE CLUBS 


American-styled clubs give 
identical contact feel, 
uniform response, easier 
control, greater confidence 
and lower scores 


Find out more 
by writing for 


‘\ TOP-FLITE GOLF BALLS 
illustrated leaflet . 


‘\ in the blue wrap 
for maximum length, 
uniformity, lasting 


SA a 
% qualities and finer 
FOR THEIR putting control 
GAMES’ SAKE \ 4, Available in 
“4 greeting boxes 
—GIVE ’ and the famous 


CRACKER 
PACK 
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FELLS 


Sher ry 


for a century 
SOLE IMPORTERS: 
E. FELLS & SONS LTD., LONDON, S.E.1 











NOW'S THE 
PROVING TIME 
for BATTERIES 


You'll be pleased 
you fitted 


HE BRITAIN’S BEST CAR BATTERY 

TWO YEAR’S INSURED LIFE 

MANY EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 

and 12 MONTHS GUARANTEE 
AT NO EXTRA COST 


FROM ALL GOOD GARAGES 


BIRMINGHAM 
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Humber 


for luxury and value 


HUMBER HAWK SALOON £650 plus p.t. £326.7.0 
a 


ULTRA DE LUXE MODEL 
=, (Walnut facia and other refinements) 
£665. plus p.t. £333.17.0. 


TOURING LIMOUSINE 
£730 plus p.t. £366.7.0. 


Overdrive, attractive two-tone colour 
8-bemes (Standard Saloon), white-wali 
tyres and chromium rimfinishers 
available as extras. 





HUMBER HAWK. 


Step into a Humber Hawk and drive in the 
style you've always wanted to become accus- 
tomed to! /t’s great motoring. With its per- HUM B ER SU PER SN ! PE 
formance-packed engine . . . its roomy The Lowest-price Luxury Car with Fully Automatic Transmission 
interior and low cost—under a thousand 
inclusive—the six-seater Hawk is today’s 
finest big-car value! 





No car more aptly named than the handsome Super 
Snipe. Now—fitted with the world-tested Borg- 
Warner fully automatic transmission (optional extra) 
—it is still further advanced in performance, luxury 
and safety. For those who prefer full manual control 
the orthodox Super Snipe continues to offer superb 
motoring at surprisingly reasonable cost. 














HUMBER SUPER SNIPE SALOON £950 plus p.t. £476.7.0 


with automatic transmission £1,075 
plus p.t. £538.17.0 


Available with overdrive 





£45 extra, plus p.t. 








They ve Safe and fast-built lo last,/ 


(a $ 2, Products of- 
woTon eet uuneicous ROOTES MOTORS 


HUMBER LIMITED - DIVISION OF ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED - LONDON SHOWR09MS AND EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LIMITED - DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - PICCADILLY - LONDON - W.1 
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See the latest ‘Barrie’ which 
features a nev ‘raglan-tvpe’ sleeve 
nith panel shoulder and high 
neckband. It’s mothtroofed for 


life to give you lasting loveliness 


To see, to feel, to own the treasured a ’ 
‘ LES PARFUMS 


cashmere or lambswool knitwear of 


KNITWEAR 


Scottish craftsmen is to experience 
pleasure beyond price. 


For the name of your nearest ‘Barrie’ stockist, please write to: DANS LA NUIT MPRUDENCE REQUETE 
From the better stores, chemists and hairdressers 


BARRIE & KERSEL ive. -° HAWICK + SCOTLAND 
PARIS: 120 FAUBOURG, ST. HONORE LONDON: 62 GROSVENOR STREET, W.! 








Zip into 
designed for year-round comfort 
— protection — gcod looks 


Ladies’ Golfing Jacket Anorak 


Cotton/poplin cloth — For ski-ing and sporting in general. 
lightweight and completely Proofed against wind and rain —cut 
reversible. Range of for complete freedom of movement 


attractive colours. Range of fabrics and colours 


. . . Overskirts and ski trousers to suit 


[Cintisear 


clothed the conquering Everest team! 


Write for Free illustrated leaflet and name of nearest agent 


HOWARD FLINT LTD. AVERY HOUSE, AVERY ROW, LONDON, W.1. MAY 3282 
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choice 


ART DESSERT 


Chocolate Assortment 





and * CRACKNUT ” 
Assorted Nuts & Hard Centres 


... like Kunzle Cakes 
— a compliment to Good Taste 


C. Kunzle Ltd., Birmingham, England 
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Please be Father Christmas to the 

7,000 boys and girls in the care of Dr. 

Barnardo’s Homes. Their happiness 
will be your reward. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS OF 


20/- 


will feed a girl and a boy for four days. 


Cheques etc. (crossed), payable“ Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes,” should be sent to 4 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 


9 DR. BARNARDO'S = a right where 
Barnardos (Kr. \g 


you want it! 





ANGLEPOISE lets you SEE 
what you’re doing. A finger 
touch beams its light 


on the object, to “stay put” 





in any position. It never sags ; 
needs only a 25 or 40 watt 
bulb. Perfect for close 
work—reading, writing, 

The innumerable varieties of purpose knitting, ete. 


and taste are adequately catered for in 


our wide selection of models. But In Black, Cream or Cream-and-Gold, at 


throughout, three factors remain electrical shops or stores, from 97/7 (or 
constant—excellent quality, brilliant send for Booklet 26). 

design and superlative craftsmanship. 
For the benefit of those who 
demand the best, they are available 


from stockists evervwhere. 


ROYAL VENTON 


5 Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD - Redditch - Worcs 
JOHN STEVENTON & SONS LIMITED ~~ Sales Division 


Burslem * Stoke-on-Trent * Telephone: Stoke 84261/2 


anv ANGLEPOISE se 








TAGS) 
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Houseproud presents 


Tray with variety of pretty prints 
under glass; grounds of cream, red, 
pink, white, light or dark green. 
Size shown 20” x 14” 89/6 

Folding tray stand, height 24” 45/6 


Chinese crackle vase lamp 7 gns 
Shantung lampshade, 16” diameter; 
coral, rose, pale gold or other 
colours to order £8.15.6 

Table mats, Redouté rose prints on 
grounds of pink, pa'e green or white; 
set of six 5 gins set of eight 6 gns 


Table cloth in organdie appliquéd 
with linen cambric, plus six matching 
napkins. Peach, green, ecru, gold or 
red; cloth of colour on white or white 
on colour, napkins of reverse scheme. 
With 54” x 54” cloth, the set 12 gns 
With 45” x 45” cloth, the set £8.12.6 


LAMPS, TRAYS, 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS: 


SECOND FLOOR 


HARV 
MCMUL 


HARVEY NICHOLS &COT 1D OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE AND BOURNEMOUTH 
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ww wa was a Y- 


GIVE HIM PERFECT SHAVING 


and pride ina gite or guality 
This MEW Rolls 
SOPER BLADE 


outlasts -outshaves 


all others ! ROLLS RAZOR 
Better than ever! That's the The One-Blade Safety 


sensational news about the = 

world-famous Rolls Razor. : £ 3 - 3 - Oo 
Honed and stropped in its case, 

the new aden taiearaeend = Complete 
blade of Sheffield steel gives 

years of speedy luxurious 

shaving and saves pounds on 

blade-buying! 

63/- complete, or in 

smart Pouch Set 

with extra blade, 

90/7d. The new 

Super Blade 

has already 

inspired numerous 

glowing testimonials 

from delighted 

customers. 








If he shaves DRY .. . 
This ROLLS VICEROY is 


the Electric Shaver chosen ROLLS VICEROY 
by BOAC for al// their new “A.C.- FOUR” 


Britannia aircraft - £ 7-= 3 oO = GS 


a 
i 
Made to give the = Complete ——— 
smoothest shaves : : " 
ever with speed : ei, Sy - 


and comfort! 
Micro-matched multi- 
cutters. Dual voltage 

range (100/130v. and 
200/250v. A.C.). 

No T.V. or radio 
interference. Simple 
‘on-off’ and voltage 
selection switches 

Superb hand-fitting 

design. Only £7.10.6d 
complete in Travelling 

Case. Other Rolls 

Viceroy models (from 
£5.9.9d.) include the “V-TEN” 
with its exclusive ANGLED 
heads at £10.4.2d. complete 
AC/DC 90-250V. 

Ceferred terms availat le on all 
Rolls Viceroy Electric Shavers. 


Used every day and treasured for a lifetime, a Rolls 


SILVERSTONE 


a sporting coat 
tailored by 


{ 
{ 
: 
; 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
, 


This magnificent ?-length coat is the last word in 
elegant, comfortable outerwear for the man who likes 
to be that bit different. Beautifully hand-tailored in 
luxurious pile cloth to an easy loose-fitting drape, it 


Razor or a Rolls Viceroy Electric Shaver gives real 
immediately recommends itself to the outdoor en- luxury shaving at /ess than luxury cost. Both make 
presents which will be gratefully remembered ever) 


morning for the rest of his life 


thusiast. And you'll find the smart, practical qualities 


of Silverstone serve you well... always! In Camel, 


a ee 


Lovat, Snuff Brown and various other shades. 


in case of difficulty please write to us for nearest address 
LTD == 
Price: From approximately 19 gns. (Ready-to-wear) Masters in the Art of Shaving for over 30 years 
Slightly extra Made-to-measure Descriptive leaflets from 
DEPT. D.17, ROLLS RAZOR LTD.., 
BENJAMIN SIMON & SONS LIMITED LONDON, N.W.2. 


: . . Showr: 193, R Street, W.1 
Makers of High Grade Clothes, Park Lane, Leeds, 1 (Callers only) ee 








bss.918 SS ae ae a ee ee 
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** You asked for Benson & Hedges cigarettes, Sur 


In your journeying by air, you may observe 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS how certainly the great comfort and luxury 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 7 
SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM ea : . —s @ : 
oaislial Ge eee alii provided by the world’s most famous airways 
EL-AL ISRAEL AIRLINES * AER LINGUS ‘ 
AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL AIRWAYS . . . ‘ 
CANADIAN PACING AIRLINES ~ AIR FRANCE is aptly accompanied by BENSONad HEDGES 
K.L.M. ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES : 
TRANS-AUSTRALIAN AIRLINES * SABENA = 
BRITISH WEST INDIAN AIRWAYS cigarettes — SO very carefully made from the 
TRANSPORTES AEREOS PORTUGUESES . 
CENTRAL AFRICAN AIRWAYS i 
SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS + TROPIC AIRWAYS finest of fine tobaccos. 
PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 
AIR CHARTER * ALITALIA * LUFTHANSA 


4) 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
TOBACCONISTS 


BENSON & HEDGES LTO BENSON & HEDGES ELFD+ OLD BOND STREET 
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On the second day of Christmas. . . there’ll be no Boxing-Day Blues 
if they’ve got Christmas presents like these to sport. 
Take a look at this family’s haul of Aertex, Merella, Cotella and Vantella — 
all gift-worthy and with a bit of Christmas dash about them, 
plus more than a bit of comfort! And — as my true love said to me — 
they’re very modestly priced and easy to shop for. 
You'll usually find Aertex, Merella, Cotella and Vantella together 


in the shops, for they’re all made by the same famous people. 


AERTEX:VANTELLA> Cotella 


For father An Aertex dress shirt For mother Aertex ‘ Moira’ pes, For little sister Aertex 
7 to keep him cucumber-cool | long-sleeved blouse in fine cotton, / schoolgirl’s blouse, shirt-styled, 


however quick the tempo. with shirt collar and buttoning short 


sleeved, in green, blue, 
Collar attached, French marcella cuffs. White with tiny blue, vellow 
front, three-inch cuffs, 


or white. Sizes 26 
red, vellow or green check. 37,6 to 38” (32” to 38’ have buttons 
detachable buttons. 43,9 


: at the neck). From 14,6 
For the home Aertex all-wool 


For daughter Cotella blouse in cellular blankets, mothproofed ) For uncle Vantella shirt, 


Merella the new cotton-and-wool and satin-bound. 72’x 90” each 84/-; e impeccably cut, with Van Heusen 


fabric, with no-shrink guarantee. 90°x 100” each 118/6. Cellular sheets. collar and cuffs. Plain colours or 


White, cream, blue, green or grey, White 72°x 100” 80/- pr; 90°x 100 white (with choice of two sleeve 


with elastic waist. From 15 9 88/6 pr. Colours 88/6 and 100/- lengths), or smart stripes. 49,6 
For son Aertex ‘ Rex’ blouse - ; For biq brother He'll be x. ome to think of it, 


vellow. green or blue, in three pyjama-perfect in this pair why keep them in the family? 


sizes, 12 11. ‘ Bobbv’ knicker, by Cotella. Silky-soft Oxford What about the boy friend, 


elastic-waisted, in six colours fabric, plain colours or the girl friend, the honorary uncle, 


and four sizes. From 14/- stripes galore luxury for 49 6 or Albert-next-door? 
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Catalogues and pattern cards are available on request. THE CELLULAR CLOTHING COMPANY LTD, 30 BINNEY STREET, W1 





- W 3 sil : | 
Se 


i 


Here's my milk chocolate | 





IN THE RED & GOLD WRAPPER 
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New! Streamlined! 


Turn the knob on the auto-control panel and soon your washing water is hot or boiling— 


washing machine 


whichever you prefer. As hot as you want it for as long as you want it ! 


heats the water for you 


Now into the extra BIG tub with the whole family wash . . . and swish ! 


—hboils if required 


Within minutes everything is spotlessly clean. 


by ‘finger-tip control’ 


This New English Electric Washing Machine washes thoroughly yet gently, 


In minutes your whole wash 


wrings and empties automatically by finger-tip control. 


is beautifully fresh 


Saves work, saves money ! 


oy om 


ich ea ayment ae do YOU refer ? 
Wh ich sy pay p p -“—s 
for Standard Model with for Standard Model with ‘Pack. 
*Packaway’ wringer. Heater I £ away’ wringer, Heater model 
'2 Model (illustrated) heats | (illustrated) heats and boils the 


ater. £10.16.0 de 
and boils the water, 10/3d OR on <s oe ‘aa 
a week for 2 years—down ‘11-0 - x aia 


9 months. 
payment £44.9.11d, 1 a 
i 


A WEEK FOR 2 YEARS DOWN AND 36/3 A WEEK 
AND £37.8.2 DOWN FOR 9 MONTHS 


Cash prices, inc. Tax. Standard Model £74.16.3. Heater Model £88.19.9 


hi, ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ = 


BRINGING YOU BETTER LIVING 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, DOMESTIC APPLIANCE & TELEVISION DIVISION, EAST LANCASHIRE ROAD, LIVERPOOL 10 




















LIVERPUDLIANA No. 1. 


ivpul Hansa 


On Tuesday, the 28th August, 1207, King 
Runnymede) John acquired the ‘Villa de Livrpul’ in 
nge for 


another—far inferior 


estate. On the same 
day he granted Liverpool its first Charter, 
reproduced here 


ZA GE 
Cats stata, | 


~~ 
etn eS . nek theme y 


EE 


King Henry III raised 
a Borough in 1229 and 
ted a “Merchant Gild with a ‘Hansa’ 


Liverpool to the digt lity of 


(a society of 
nerchant ] “d cvether for the 2 1 re d 
merchants combined together for the good usage anc 


sage of merchandise from 


lom to kingdom). He then 
granted the e 
“Our hone 


fora pe 


irliest lease extant to 
st men of Liverpool” 
od of 4 years at a rent of 


$1 per annum... 


At this point it is interesting 
to record that the present 
Corporation offers generous and 
scnsible assistance to enterprising 
manufacturers who seek increased 
production on Liverpool’s great 
industrial estates. Please write for 
full details and illustrated brochure. 


“LIVERPOOL 


Centre of Industrial Prosperity 


CORPORATION wok, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 


& S: i 


LIVERPOOL 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH 13 
Purveyors of Champagne. 








VEUVE CLICQUOT-PONSARDIN 
1777 - 1866 


“THE WIDOW" 


CHAMPAGNE 
Sa] 
Veuve Clicquot -Ponsardin 


Cc > yew 
S25 ‘8 Senne 


RHEIMS 











ad 


M Fianp 


~— JEREZ CREAM 


 Choicest Old Oloroso 


_ 


=, 


and 


i 5 vauoes" 
i fate, 
KI 


Rich 
outstanding quality and flavour 
that only AGE, EXPERT 
SELECTION anpDBLENDING 
in JEREZ (Spain) can produce 


Luscious with the 


, 


%, 
ease 


Grcabuett 


Witoor & & voieoy™ 


: oy 8 yet 


Shipped only by — 


WILSON ¢ VALDESPINO 
JEREZ - SPAIN 


Obtainable from all leading wine Merchants 
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I could present 


the facts much 


more quickly, 


Mr. Fraser, 


if we had 


RONEODEX 
VISIBLE 
RECORDS 


Let’s call in Roneo 
and do the job properly ! 


Keeping your finger on the facts is 
not easy in a modern business unless 
your records give you the information 
you need. Roneo Visible Recording 
Methods are carefully devised in co- 
operation with yourself to present 
just the information required with 
the least possible expenditure of time 
and effort. 


RONEO LIMITED * 17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
LONDON - WCI1- TELEPHONE : HOLBORN 7622 








MORLEY 


AEROCEL underwear 
Wool with Terylene! 


open knit mesh e wide range of sizes 
e@ wonderfully warm, surprisingly 
light, unbelievably soft singlets and trunks 

guaranteed against shrinkage e price 18/- a garment 
particularly easy to wash (13/- for boys’ sizes) 


in short sleeve vests, 
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Dont be Vague 
ask for... 


Haig 


NO FINER WHISKY GOES 


INTO ANY BOTTLE 
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BY APPOINTMENT CIGAR MERCHANTS 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE vi. 
JQHN COTTON LTD. 


JOHN COT TONE 

%) Ban dy 

MOKING <oBAce 
dane ead = 





bee C14 making te 


fenest smoking lobuccos 
juvce 1770 


The man who smokes a pipe is, usually, a man of few 
words. Among those who are most particular about the 
words they use, and the tobacco they smoke, just two 
words are found to suflice—John Cotton—words that for 
close on two hundred years have signified the utmost 
skill of the blender’s art, the fullest enjoyment of smoking. 


NOS. I & 2 MIXTURE, MEDIUM 


NO. I MIXTURE, MILD all 
» All 5/2}d per ounce 


NO. 2 MIXTURE, STRONG 


LOOSE CUT FLAKE 


JOH N Cc OT TON O F E DIN BURGH 


Taw 22 








Say | 
‘Noilly Prat’ 
and your 


French 


CARTE DES VINS 


Perfect, because Noilly Prat is made by Frenchmen from French grapes with 
all the care and skill that is traditional to French wine makers . . . because 
Noilly Prat is allowed to age to full graciousness for at least 5 years . . . yet it 
costs no more than ordinary vermouths. Here’s how to serve it to perfection. 
$ Gin, $ Noilly Prat. 


Neat with a zest of lemon peel squeezed and dropped 


Gin and French 
Short Noilly 
into the vermouth. 
Long Noilly Pour two fingers of Noilly Prat into a tumbler, add ice, 

top with soda. 


and of course in any cocktail that calls for ‘French’. 


By insisting on Gin and Noilly Prat you ensure getting Gin and ‘French’. 


NOILLY PRAT 


FRENCH VERMOUTE 





Sail with 
the sun 

to South 
America 


aS hig In, 
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This winter sail to summer 
sunshine in South America 
in ships built to such standards of 


that, 
sense of 


spacious luxury 


throughout the voyage, you are surrounded with a 


rest, relaxation and recuperation. 


ROUND VOYAGES TO ARGENTINA 
by *“ANDES” & “ALCANTARA”’ 


using the ship as hotel during the 3-8 days stay in Buenos Aires 
Alternatively present favourable rates of exchange allow 
reasonable stay ashore at interesting ports of call whilst 


waiting for return ship. 


* ANDES is fitted with anti-roll stabilisers for greater comfort at sea. 


Details from Travel Agents or 


ROYAL MAIL LINES 


Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, London EC3. Tel.: MAN 0522 


America House, Cockspur Street, London SWI. Tel.: WHI 9646 
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Codvalescedce 


Correspoddedce 





on an Imperial 


‘Good Companion’ 





Darlig, I’m writig this id bed . . . rather weak ad wobbly 


with a streamig flu-cold. Ad your letter made me 
weaker still, with laughig. Bless you. Thank heaved for 
the ‘Good Compadiod’ they’ve ledt me from the 
office. I’m catchig up with my correspoddedce with a 
vedgedce. Jack says he'll give me ode of my owd this 


Christmas if he gets a bodus. 


Very enduring, Imperial 
{10 Z. 
complete with carrying case, 


H.P. terms available. 


“ Good Companions A 
Two models, £26 & £29.10 
Sale & 


Sritish from 


Credit 


TYPEWRITER CO, LTD., LEICESTER AND HULL 





Accles & Pollock's 


heat resisting tubes 


° . /, Accles & Pollock have been making tubes of 
often £0 round 1N CliC. és stainless and heat resisting steels ever since the 


metallurgists formulated them. 
(but mee Mecles Pollock ) They have a particular skill in the manipulation 
and manufacture of tubular coils—the one shown 
here is a comparatively simple example, 
but Accles G Pollock recently completed another 
which contains over half a mile of tube ! 
Half a mile or half a _yard—Accles & Pollock 
have all the resources, in materials and 
skills, to meet the needs of industry. 


Accles & Pollock Ltd + Oldbury + Birmingham + A @ Company + Makers and manipulators of precision tubes in plain carbon, alloy and stainless steels, and other metals. 
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The world’s 
most 
magnificent 


razor set 


The Gillette 
‘Aristocrat de luxe’ 
No man could receive 
a more flattering present 
than the finest razor set 
ever made by Gillette. 
The gold-plated razor is the 
modern quick-action type, and there is a 
Blue Gillette Dispenser with 10 Blue Gillette Blades 
in a neat gold-plated sheath. The case is beautifully finished pigskin 
with a velvet lining and gold-plated edges. A man with this 


Gillette ‘Aristocrat de luxe’ will get years of clean, close, satisfying shaves. 4 gns. 


Gillette No. 59 Set 
A quick-action razor and 
quick-feed Dispenser, with ten 
Gillette No. 58 Set Blue Gillette Blades, in a 
A nickel-plated quick-action razor, blue leatherette case. /2/6 
Gillette ‘Aristocrat’ Set = wean ngege oe “y 
A gleaming, heavily plated razor Sedion bebe - ey reper gs “ , 
and a 10-blade Dispenser in a plated catherette case with veivet lining. 13/6 
sheath, all in a veive: and silk lined case 
of lizard grained leatherette. 3//- 


GOOD MORNINGS BEGIN WITH GILLETTE 
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Leaves from Notable New Diaries 





The Lord Mayor of London 


Jaruary 

Ist. Knighted in New Year’s Honours. 
Luncheon with Gold and Silver Wyre- 
drawers’ Company. Very interesting 
speech by Master. Dinner with Hat- 
bandmakers’ Company. Very interesting 
speech by Master. 

2nd. Luncheon with Comtmakers’ 
Company. Quite interesting speech by 
Master. New Year Banquet with Silk- 
throwers’ Company. Master made quite 
interesting speech. 

3rd. Luncheon with Framework 
Knitters’ Company. Interesting speech 
by Master. Dinner at Spectaclemakers’ 
Hall. Master made fairly interesting 
speech. 

4th. Luncheon with Tylers and Brick- 
layers. Master made admirable speech. 
Dinner with Starchmakers’ Company. 
Master’s speech admirable. 

5th. Luncheon to President of Kam- 
schatka at Guildhall. President made 
very good speech. Dinner with Long- 
tow Stringmakers’ Company. Very 
good speech by Master. 

6th. Morning Service at St. Paul’s. 
Good sermon by Canon Masters. 


—_J_.. =“ 


Coniplaasite of the _—— 


In Old Provence 


FROM THE COMMISSIONERS OF INLAND REVENUE 





JANUARY 
S|M/|T WIT 
~|* 11/213 
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7th, Luncheon at Combmakers’ Hall. 
Very fair speech by Prime Warden. 
Banquet at Kamschatkan Embassy. 
President made very fair speech. 

8th. Luncheon at Brewers’ Hall. 
Master made excellent speech. Dinner 
with Vintners’ Company. 
speech absolutely brilliant. 

Cth. Stayed in bed. 

10th. Luncheon at Undertakers’ Hall. 
Master got up on his hind legs and 
waffled inaudibly for about two hours. 
Can’t think how these chaps get away 
with it. Armourers’ and ‘Brasiers’ 
Company dinner to celebrate birthday 
of Marshal Ney. Food ghastly. 

11th. Reception at Mansion House to 
visiting engineers from Peru. Made 
epic speech which was exceedingly well 
received. Dinner with Edmund Burke 
Society. Thought my speech v. witty. 
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Master’s 





12th, Wrote letter to The Times about 
intolerable state of the Press. 

13th. Attended service of remembrance 
for the fallen at Chillianwallah. Sermon 
by Canon Ironside, who served there. 

14th. Luncheon with Starchmakers’ 
Company. Master’s speech fair. Dined 
with Distillers. A reeeeeal banquanqu of 
wit and wislom and what’s more a real 
blanquet of fun. 

15th. Lady Hamilton died, 1815. 

16th. Luncheon with Playing Card 
Makers’ Company. Sent Remembrancer 
out afterwards to get new chain of 
office made in anodized aluminium. Do 
not think anyone likely to notice until 
end of my term of office. 

17th. Reception at Guildhall to Sultan 
of Negri Sembilan. Sultan made poor 
speech. Banquet of Turners’ Company 
to celebrate birthday of Earl Lloyd 
George. Poor speech by Master. 

18th. Annual Wapentake of Fan- 
makers’ Company. Master made speech. 
Society of Apothecaries’ dinner. Speech 
by Master. 

19th. Luncheon. 
Speech. 

20th. Asked City Solicitor for advice 
on retirement. He said very unusual. 


B. A. Y. 


Speech. Dinner. 
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JNO. BRIGGS & CO. PLUMBERS AND SANITARY ENGINEERS 
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Leaves from Notable New Diaries 


Hugh Gaitskell 
— 


57. Amused to note W.W.’s naive 
I should have 
simple statement that if 
1/57 has 31 days (equivalent, as I shall 
certainly remind ‘‘Our Friends the 
Enemy,” to a datum line of 31 days in 
1931) 6/57 can be 
foreseen by any man with the interests 
of the common, statistical people at 
heart as likely, on a straightforward 
basis, without sentimentality or pre- 
judice, to incline to what we call the 
‘30 bracket.” 

3/2/57. Looking over, as I often do 
in the morning, my diary jottings of 
yesterday, it occurs to me that an 





reaction to my quite— 
thought 


then 4/57 and 


article on the Element of Surprise in 
Politics might do what Hugh Cudlipp 
of the Daily M. calls, rather quaintly, 
“the trick.” Should have to emphasize 
that on our side there is no “trick”’ to 
do. We are on the side of the facts. 

5/2/57. Spent most of yesterday 
writing article for Hugh C. on prob- 
ability that trend would produce 31 days 
in 4/ and 6/57 inclusive. 


6/2/57. ‘Though very busy at the 
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House and Party Meeting had to 
answer call from Haley asking me to 
confirm or—if I choose (a very sensible 
provision) deny—that the Labour Party 
stands for 30 days in 9/57 as well. 

11/2/57. Nye troublesome 
to-day. What, I sometimes wonder, is 
his view of reality? Personally I always 
keep mine in a handy pocket. Saves 
much time when dealing with police, 
parking attendants and other elements 
of community authority. 

14/2/57. Travelled north in train 
with Trevor Evans of D Exp and wept 
visible tears at his lack of understanding. 
Recalled that only year or so ago 
travelled north in train with Trevor 
Evans of D Exp and wept at his lack of 
understanding and he piece 
about tears. 


very 


wrote 


16/2/57. Nye very troublesome 
to-day. After accepting my statement 
which had overwhelming support— 
that we stood for 30 days in 9/57, he 
has made speech at Tonypandy demand- 
ing ‘30 for 11/57 or bust.”” He declared 
that if Socialism in this country meant 
anything it meant just that. 

25/2/57. U.S. trip very interesting. 
Happy to note that U.S. Labour leaders 
and industrialists alike have been getting 
together to solve whole question of 11/57. 

26/2/57. Bothered all day by queer 
note from that fellow Khrushchev. Says 
that he is “in interest proletarian unity 
instantly abolish Cult of 
Thirty-Oneism.” 

27/2/57. 


prepared 
Have to-day informed 
Khrushchev that unable abolish Thirty- 
Oneism for 9/57 and 10/57 unless all 
others previously and, in our belief, erro- 
neously deprived equal rights with others 
immediately restored to equal status. 

28/2/57. Let no one get the idea that 
the nation’s difficulties can be solved 
in a trice. 

1/3/57. Rather rushed. 


to catch up on. 


Lot of work 
Research Bureau 
informed me was Leap Year. Twenty- 


om be 


four man-hours lost. 
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The Old Stone Pepperpot, Castle Cary 


WITH THE COMPLIMENTS OF 


Leaves from Notable New Diaries 





Ximenes 


ARCH 4th. Usual gang of 
NV shifty Scottish dialect men at 
side door trying to peddle un- 
familiar words they think may have 
escaped me. These touts grow tiresome : 
do they suppose I don’t read the dic- 
tionary I recommend every week? Had 
to speak sharply when one of them 
offered half a dozen obs. for half a crown. 
“Get out, you rigwiddie rintherouts!” 
I snapped. ‘Why do you keelies come 
keeking here? Be off, you wanchancie, 
wanthriven crew! Shauchle off! Don’t 
stand there slaistering!” They slunk 
away. They had met their Flodden. 
Sth. New waiter at the Club. 
Ignorant of my idiom and dim at 
picking it up. Showed me the menu 
and just stood there in sullen silence 
when I ordered Keats in a wild ecstasy 
and a Romany girl with an afterthought. 
Trying to put the fellow at his ease I 
said of course I meant steak and chips, 
but clearly he will never learn. When it 
came to cheese I broke it down as 
simply as possible and asked for 
Euryale and Emil. The churl stammered 
he didn’t think they were in but would 
ask the steward. 
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Difficulty over niece’s twenty- 
first. Wanted to send greetings telegram 


in Playfair Code. As letters must be 
encoded in pairs, only words containing 
even number of letters can be used, so 
Birthday all right but not Happy. 
Considered Genial, Jocund, Felicitous, 
settled for Joyous. Post Office girl 
obstinate about charges. Message read: 
OW WQ HP EL BE DA GW which I 
said was two words and she said seven 
and what was the idea anyway. Amid 
surly mutterings of growing queue 
behind me started defining rules of code 
with rough sketch, but office closed 
before she had grasped rudiments. 
Went to all-night station at St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand; got it accepted 
racing tip to Burmese friend. 
20th. Some of these competitors can be 
tedious. Man wrote from Bruton Street 
re hobjob which I had defined correctly 
as “an odd job, as they say in the 
provinces.” Said he invariably called 
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there as 





odd jobs hobjobs and if I supposed he 
was a provincial I was possibly unaware 
he was an ex-Indian Civil Servant and 
inveterate first-nighter. Also his father, 
a City liveryman, called his odd job 
man his hobjob man and an aunt in 
Frognal called the Boy Scout Bob-a-Job 
Week Hobjob Week. To pacify him— 
he is a regular—I explained (though this 
was untrue) that I had written “Indian 
provinces,” but printers dropped 
“Indian,” and that I must have been 
thinking absent-mindedly of Hobson- 
Jobson, a modification of names and 
words introduced from foreign languages 
which the popular ear assimilates to 
already familiar sounds, as in the case of 
Hobson-Jobson (Ar., Ya Hasan! Ya 
Hosain! a typical phrase of Anglo- 
Indian - argot, adopted as a_ concise 
alternative title for Yule and Burnell’s 
Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial 
Words and Phrases). But not out of 
wood yet. He now replies this is all 
very well but that to him and to the 
lexicographer Hobson-Jobson primarily 
means festal excitement, especially at 
the Moharram ceremonies, and how can 
this be an odd job? Has a point there. 
Niece failed to solve birthday tele- 
gram; had made it Cannot Overdraw. 
F.L.M. 











Leaves from Notable New Diaries 


Wilfred Pickles 
18th April. 


Threads, 





Coarse Pitch Screw- 
Preston. Magnificent  re- 
ception, but worried by own reaction. 
Dear old lady, bags of character, said 
been a widow fifteen years. Tried three 
times to ask if courting, but stuck 
in my throat. Old dear very upset and 
saw Mabel looking at me curiously. 
How they sang, these lads and lasses. 
Felt the old pricking at backs of eyes 
Daisy Daisy. Much exasperated at 
difficulties of getting clear and had to 
use some force. Very tired. 

19th April. Thinking about Mortimer 
Wheeler—solid distinction before radio 
recognition, (a) Satisfaction; (6) 
Security. Satisfaction unreasonable, 
affection more important than admir- 
ation. 

22nd April, Easter Monday. Clacton- 
on-Sea. Easier myself but difficult to 
concentrate. Gave jackpot to old age 
pensioner who said Eiffel ‘Tower Rome. 
Don’t think slip noticed. Wonderful 
to feel the affection of these people, 
and general intelligence very low. 

23rd April. Island for sale Outer 
Hebrides. Made inquiries under name 
Raymond Farringdon. 
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Loveltest of trees, the cherry now 
1s hung with bloom along the bough 


THE MEN 
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24th April. Capsules and Collapsible 
Tubes, Chester. Chap lost both arms 
capstan lathe, now works’ 
champion and five children. 
people indomitable. 
if courting. 


snooker 
These 
Asked him twice 


as homely fun, but not easy. Fine 
tenor voice, Ave Maria, When Irish 
Eyes. Clapped him on shoulder and 
saw him wince. Lovely send-off, but 
hand painful and may have 
bone. Mabel worried. 

25th April, Have been thinking 
a lot about last Monday and how 
uncommon to have common 
(as opp. charm—Wheeler?). My sym- 
pathy brings out their sterling qualities. 
Mirrored in my essential honesty, the 
dullest mind seems witty. 
say can place 
autumn, 
theme. 


broken 


touch 


Publishers 

another anthology 

Nobility in suffering suitable 

Longer introduction? Must 
6 


Managed to pass it off 


N M Photo 





OF THE TREES 


TAG 


§ 2% a 


get on with reading. Excursion very 
slow. ‘Tripe for supper. 

26th April. Light Metal Alloys, 
Ystrad Mynach. Racial distinctions 
very different from class—e.g. ruling 
Also Welsh phrases, care- 
fully prepared, used on fitter from 
West Walthamstow. Had to laugh. 
Wonderful Welsh voices, atmosphere 


voice, etc. 


very characteristic, remember Ponty- 
pridd last year. 

27th April. Mabel says business of 
fitter pure carelessness. Have asked for 
immediate changes. 

29th April. 


Housewife had 


Trouble ‘at Tadcaster. 

three children fail 
Grammar School entrance despite ex- 
pensive coaching, then house burn 
then husband went off waitress Chinese 
restaurant. Taking it magnificently, 
real Yorkshire grit, but Mabel said 
why laugh when mentioned waitress. 
People doubtful, thought it wise make 
quick getaway. 

30th April. ‘Tadcaster press notices 
quite unexpected. Very tired. Mabel 
says why not go away on holiday, meet 
nice people. Considered university 
appointment. (Barnes ready move?) 
Long for respect of equals but old 
trouble of name. 
possible Pickles ? 


What recognition 


Pr. Mi i. 
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Leaves from Notable New Diaries 





Kingsley Amis 
AY 3. Rose at 5.30 a.m. and 
completed the washing-up 
accumulated since Ash Wed- 
nesday. Prepared lecture on Semantics 
of the Middle English Novel Form. 
Breakfasted off four hard-boiled eggs 
and a quart of bitter. Post arrived with 
invitation from the Principal to his 
daughter’s wedding on 30 inst. Covering 
letter enclosed requested I should wear 
a top hat. Spat out of the window. 
May 4. Decided to devote the after- 
noon to making faces. Experimented 
with various faces, some new, some old. 
Khrushchev: fair to medium. Rilke: too 
much of a strain on the neck. George 
Eliot: satisfactory. Practised George 
Eliot face until tea-time. Cheekbones 
ached considerably. At one moment 
lower jaw got stuck and had to call M. 
to adjust. . 
May 5. Brooded on Principal’s letter. 
May 6. Met unfrocked Eisteddfod 
member in pub. Bought second-hand 
Druid costume from him for small sum. 
May 7 and 8. Practised George Eliot 
face with Druid costume. Coming on 
nicely. Worked at my Commentary on 
Literary Aspects of Gavelkind. 


In commemoration of the Centenary of the first birthday of Sigmund Freud 


(born May 6 1856) 
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May 10. Note from Principal 
requesting reply to his invitation and 
inquiring whether I was taking steps to 
hire top-hat as these may be in short 
supply. Left it unanswered. Removed 
Principal’s front door during the night 
and burnt it. 

May 12. Borrowed tricycle from 
Senior Reader in Ontology. Practised 
in garden riding tricycle in Druid 
costume making George Eliot face. 

May 13. Principal called to inquire 
whether I had seen anything of his 
front door which he thought he had 
absent-mindedly unhooked from _ its 
hinges. Kissed his feet and assured him 
that he could take my own door in its 
place. Offer refused. 

May 14. Sent the Principal an 
anonymous letter written on paper 
rubbed in garlic, accusing him of faking 
examination results. 

- 


TRADITIONAL MAY DAY CEREMONY AT BARTON CRUCIS 


THE FREUDIAN SOCIETY 


May 16. Stole a megaphone from the 
rowing-coach, 

May 20. ‘Telegram from Principal 
giving three addresses where top hats 
can be hired. 

May 24. Ordered twenty crates of 
beer for eve of wedding. 

May 29. Sat up till 4a.m. with M. 
drinking beer and dancing the Boston. 

May 30. The day of the wedding. 
Town Hall hired for reception. Entered 
room on tricycle in Druid costume 
making George Eliot face, with mega- 
phone strapped on mouth reciting 
Epipsychidion just as bride was cutting 
the cake. Shouts of “It’s Professor 
Amis! It’s Professor Amis!”” Took no 
notice and continued to ride through 
the crowd and out of far door still 
reciting Epipsychidion. Pursued by 
Principal with shouts of “Couldn’t you 
get a top hat at any of the addresses I 
gave you?”’ Front wheel punctured and 
had to carry tricycle home. 

May 31. Delivered lecture on 
Semantics of the Middle English Novel 
Form. Received a letter from the 
Principal requesting that in future I 
should not make public fun of Shelley 
and asking if I had any news of his 
front door. Made a start on the May 
washing-up. &: F. 
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We Supply: 
Basic Slag 
Dried Blood 
Hoof Meal 


Fish guano 
also 


Nitrogenous and 
arsenical com- 


pounds, etc. 


BLACK 


PIG MANURE 
always in stock 





Steamed bone flour 


H. & M. HUGGLE, SONS, & CO. 


THE ROSARIANS 


Thrips, Leaf-hopper, Aphis, 
Green chafer, 
Sawfly, etc. 


Mrs. Amy Crump H.T. 


SPOT A 


“Ring Bedstraw 88 
Before it’s too late!”’ 


“ Slorterem ” 


Huggle’s NK,V 


Canker, Leaf scorch, 
Mildew, Rust and all 
kinds of Fungus, Virus, 


SPECIALITY 


DISSOLVED BONES 
at 7 days’ notice 


Huggle’s 
for 


Slugworm- 


for 


Root rot, etc. 








Leaves from Notable New Diaries 





Neville Cardus 


UNE 5th. Awoke feeling palpably 
mortal and fallible, but gramophone 
record of Freischiitz seemed to open 
doors and windows and expel mood of 
dusty parochialism. Contemplated the 
stubble on my jaws and was reminded 
of Melbourne wicket, 1936. Shaved. 
Razor imperious and masterful; dis- 
patched whiskers with facile grace, nay, 
dismissed them from my presence. 
After breakfast read newspapers. 
Artisans with names like Bodger and 
Hodges and Midge engaged in ‘Tight 
Struggle at Lord’s”—exponents of two- 
eyed stance and tap to mid-wicket. 
Decided against day-shift in 
Room. Martyrdom 
Welfare State. 
Occasion for 
1onate 


Long 
indefensible in 

Great calm over flat. 
reverie. Fell to affect- 
thoughts on the great days 
of cricket. Other days, other manners. 
Maclaren, Rhodes, Shrewsbury (‘‘Give 
me Arthur!’’), R. H. Spooner, Parkin, 
George Gunn. The gauntlet thrown 
down and picked up with uncom- 
promising authority, craft and elegance, 
brain and sinew. 


English and 


splendour over the green field. 


sun 





Lt a2. 
JUNE 
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Missed lunch, missed tea, missed 


dinner, missed everything (shades of 


poor Tate senior) except the distilled 
balm of rich memories. 
the score of Gerontius. 


To bed with 


June 13th. This morning I journey to 
Bond Street in search of neck-ties. 
London a cauldron, the merciless sun 
aiming fiery rods of chastisement at 
dazed humanity. If the concept of hell 
were expunged from the literary record 
of man’s fears it would be necessary to 
invent it anew. It is a day on which a 
Macartney or a Bradman would have an 
appointment with a hundred before 
lunch. 

At Pilbeam’s I am approached in a 
spirit of decorum by a young woman. 
Autres temps, autres moeurs. Tie number 
one, a dazzler, under-cut of raw beef, a 
swashbuckling, Chapmanesque, death- 
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or-glory tie. The kind of tie that Dick 
Tyldesley might have tried to keep up 
his flannels —but wouldn’t. A 
second, all drooping curves and _har- 


with 


monics, no fuss, no waste, conservation 
and perpetual motion. I 
bought, nay commandeered, half a dozen. 

June 27th. ‘This day, at Lord’s, I 


witnessed something I had supposed 


of energy 


lost and gone forever—batsmanship of 
authority and glory on dancing feet. 
Shadows were lengthening when this 
this Spooner. 
strode to the wicket. The very walk of 
him presaged greatness. His bat was a 


boy, reincarnation of 


wand, a scimitar, a conductor’s baton. 
In no time at all he had conjured nine 
handsome runs from the toiling Middle- 
sex bowlers. And then, with a stroke 
like a solecism, he spooned up a long hop 
to mid-wicket. But I had seen enough. 
I tremble to think of the grandeur this 
young Apollo will spread over our 
cricket fields when he acquires maturity. 
The stance of him, the very strength of 
his pat back to the bowler—here was 
greatness in the making. 

The supreme tragedy is that tomorrow 
he may forget his heritage and become 
one with Midge and Hodges and Bodger. 


A. B. H. 
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FRANK TRUMBLE 


- “Purveyor to the Ouality”’ 
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Leaves from Notable Old Diaries 
Raffles 





UL) As I often tell Bunny, 
| nothing riles me more than being 

asked about for my cricket as 
though I were a pro myself. Duke’s 
Denver Cricket Week typical. Asked 
down here by terrible Frog called Paul 
Austin Delagardie. Find huge house- 
party consisting mainly of Wimseys, 
ranging down to two horrible small boys, 
the Hon. Gerald and the Hon. Peter 
Wimsey. Rest of party hard to make 
out as family seems to shade off at either 
end into ghosts and guests. / am 
expected to bowl for my supper. Glad 
I brought Bunny; at least I shall be able 
to have some sort of revenge, as am 
determined not to leave an heirloom 
in the house. 

July 6. Rain. Had a sensation of 
being followed all morning, but it was 
only Bunny, so I told him my plans. 
As usual he had scruples, said “They're 
not worth £200.” Told him his 
attitude unsporting, and he capitulated. 
Slightly cheered at dinner by Lady 
Atwater, wearing some very fetching 
emeralds. After dinner found Hon. 
Peter in my room smoking one of my 


‘of recent 
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Sullivans, which made him look so 
weevilly that I had only the heart to 
give him six up. His nose twitches. 

july 7. Had embarrassing con- 
versation in pavilion with Lady A. who 
is riled by being asked about for her 
whist as though she were a pro. Slightly 
cheered when Delagardie asked me to 
second him for Whites; agreed readily, 
not being a member. Did stock-taking 
of heirlooms while my side batting. 
All huge and gilt only. Worried about 
transport. 

Midnight. Have just been to recon- 
noitre safe where plate kept. Found 
Lady A. under stairs trying to ignite 
East Wing. Arson apparently her way 
of maintaining amateur status. Lent 
her Vesta. (? Have I stumbled on cause 
holocausts Castle, 
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Lang 


Pitchings, The Glebe, etc.?) Found 
Bunny in my room with Atwater 
emeralds which he had picked up in 
bathroom. Broke off telling him he 
lacked finesse on hearing familiar 
twitching sound in boot cupboard. Six 
up and so to bed. 

Later. Woken by hearing house- 
party rushing to extinguish East Wing. 
Too tired to take opportunity clean up 
West Wing, so started to hollow out 
Bunny's bat. 

July 8. 7 for 56 on a dead wicket. 

July 9. Another dull day. 

July 10. Inspector Mackenzie arrived 
in his usual disguise. Has done nothing 
so far except take photographs and give 
Hon. Peter six up for asking questions. 
Bunny somehow made forty-three runs. 
Bat sounded odd but he says weight of 
emeralds just right. Bunny and Hon. 
Peter thick as thieves all day.  P. 
collects books, so B. is going to send 
him his early edition The Water Babies. 

July 11. Last day Cricket Week. 
Feel tired. Lack confidence, panache, 
etc. Little Peter Wimsey has somehow 
persuaded the Duke to gather the whole 
party in the Library after dinner. 
Something, I feel, is going to happen. 

P. D. 
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still looks as bright as ever.” 





Alice Whitehead (Mrs.) 


(This letter may be inspected at our offices in Trump St.) 


“Since you re-decorated my hall in 1947 it has 
needed no more than an occasional scrub, and 


Repairs & Renovations 


of every description 
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Richard III 


ONDAY. Lovel and Catesby 
M troublesome agayne. Com- 

plain that Blount not only 
confoundeth them each with the other 
but with Ratcliff, Tressel and Berkeley 
also. My Lord Rivers much put about 
that upon his riding to the Guildhall 
the cits 
Dorset.” 


Lord 
Wee Margaret Plantagenet 
can expound how she be kith of Henry 
of Richmond and doth like to be called 
upon to perform this feat at junketings. 
Commanded that a Tree of Descent 
be traced upon the wall of the Audience 
Chamber. The First Murderer said 
“Tush” agayne to me. He is a frightful 
bobbish Murderer and I wyl see that 
in the after time he be soundly hewed. 

Tuesday. ‘The Lady Anne teaseth me 
prettily to tell in how many ways she 
be related to the Court of France. I 
command that all foreign marriages be 
included in the Tree of Descent on 
penalty of the bootikins. This morn the 
First Murderer nudged me as I went 
to Mass. Complaint from the three 
Queenes that the Duchesse of York be 
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no Queene and hath no right to lament 
with them. Mother doth argue 
doughtily that, an she be no true Queene, 
the like may be said of the Lady Anne, 
who be no true Queene twice; but all 
do exclaim upon Mother and join to 
suppress her. Would that they would 
make merry over their tapestry but they 
wist not how to frolic. Thou canst not 
run a Court on widows. 

Wednesday. Buckingham groweth in 
ambition like a guord...agouord...a 
... let Master Caxton look to it that his 


reader amend this word on penalty of 


the knucklethumbs. Whych shall fall 
first, Buckingham or Hastings? 
Thursday. Who would believe how 
hard a thynge it is to have the Prince- 
lings extirpate? What be the use and 
quiddity of a royal dungeon if it be not 
10 


that some shall enter and not leave? 
Drowning wine 
were a madcap freak enough to make 
men remember it. Now the cucklepates 
that serve me would drowne the babes 


in whey or place fish-hookes in their 


George Clarence in 


posset or saw away the beams in theyre 
chamber so that they fall through into a 
cauldron of gunpowder. “Smother the 
sweet babes,” I say, and have to bidthem 
use pillows while they sleep rather than 
lure them to don unventilated armour, 
a plan they greatly favour. 

Friday. 
Margaret? 

Satur day 


Be there two Queenes hight 

Lovel huffing to have 
been confused with Vaughan. The First 
Murderer keepeth wagging a’s head 
towards Buckingham and lifting a’s 
Well, the 
The 
public headsman shall lop Buckingham. 
His fee cometh not from the Privy 
Purse but from the malt tax. 


brows in the interrogative. 
rogue shall go short of groats. 


Newes 
that though the Babes sleep in Abraham’s 
bosom, the corses have been mislaid! 
Oh that I had 


lean on and not these scarecrow pawns. 


a counsellor I could 


I would give my kingdom had I, like 


R. G. G. F. 


Caligula, e’en a horse. 
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** Let Nature be your Teacher.” 


Wordsworth 


Issued by THE TEMPERANCE LEAGUE 
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Jerome K. Jerome 
tigre 4th. A disappointing 


‘day, with two rejections from The 

Church Times (‘Sidelights on the 
Spanish Inquisition,” “A _ Revised 
Prayer-book Now?’’). Sent both off to 
The Christian World but doubt if they’ll 
have them. In any case their rates are 
very poor. 

September 9th. One of my “duty” 
suppers with Uncle Podger. I keep 
swearing each one will be the last. He 
had been hanging a picture (a rather 
pleasing Lady Butler print) and was 
morose. ‘Told a long aggrieved story 
about Hampton Court maze—says 
greatly overrated. Felt a little off-colour 
and turned in early. Fancy there was 
something wrong with the haddock. 

_ September 12th. Business lunch with 
my co-editor, Barr, who says The Idler’s 
circulation is going down. Barr’s notion 
that there is a public among magazine- 
readers for mere entertainment has 
always surprised me. I put up to him 
my idea for a boat-trip up the Thames, 
a peg for historical and philosophical 
reflections on the places passed on the 
way. He said it would be hopeless, and 
only acceptable if made “funny.” | 
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asked him what “fun” was to be got 
out of Magna Carta or the West Saxon 
ceremonials at Kingston (Kyngestoun). 
He had no answer, and struck up a 
conversation with the landlord about 
a plaster fish in the dining-room. 

September 19th. My revised prayer- 
book piece came back from The Christian 
World with an editorial suggestion that 
it might be “leavened with a few lighter 
passages’’ (the piece, not the prayer- 
book, of course). Everyone seems to 
have gone laughter mad. Perhaps I 
was wrong after all. 

September 24th. I have begun to write 
a farcical comedy for the stage. It 
came about rather oddly through 
the garrulity of my landlady a few 
mornings ago. It seems that in 
her boarding-house days she had a 
lodger in what she is pleased to call her 
“third-floor back”” who was incurably 
interfering, and poked his nose into the 
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private affairs of the other guests with 
what was to them a highly irritating, but 
which may be made to seem, on the 
stage, a very droll effect. I have already 
made a good start on the writing, and 
am including some very amusing in- 
cidentals, such as one of the guests 
singing a comic song, and another 
endeavouring to pack a hamper. 

September 29th. Had two of Scotch 
cold with an acquaintance named 
Harris, who oddly enough is planning a 
boat-trip up the Thames, and tried to 
interest me. He speaks of a friend 
called George Something-or-other who 
would come along, and has a genius for 
getting himself into scrapes. I didn’t 
say so, but this hardly chimed in with 
my own ideas about such an expedition. 
Naturally | showed no interest in it, and 
don’t propose to. 

September 30th. Hard at work on the 
farce all day. Shall have to turn in with 
the second-act curtain still unsolved. 
I mean it to be a very funny one, and 
am wondering whether I could work in 
something about a man reading a 
medical book and fancying he has all 
the diseases. Shall have to see. Very 
tired. I notice from the evening paper 
that Thames suicides doubled last year. 


J. B. B. 
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A Shropshire Lad 
CTOBER st. 


cruiting 


Went to the re- 
again to-day to 
Fifty-third. The 
sergeant said I had fallen arches. He 
said to come back in six months and 
when I asked why, he said ‘‘What’s 
the matter, lad, in love?”’ 


a 
office 


enlist in the 


Sometimes 


I think sergeants understand people 


better even than poets. 
2nd. Dick committed suicide. 
3rd. Harry committed suicide. 
4th. ‘Tom committed suicide. We 
were coming home from Ludlow fair, 
toth of us tight of 
had a row about Rose. 


course, and we 

I said all right, 
if that was how he felt I’d go away and 
enlist. While my back was turned he 
blew his brains out. If I was a poet I 
could have made a poem about it. 

5th. Rose Harland and I had a row 
in the evening. We were in the woods 
on Wenlock Edge and I threw her down 
on the grass the way people do, and she 
said not till married. 


I said I’d likely be dead in the morning 


after we were 


and she might be decent to me on my 
last night, and she said not to talk so 
silly, Fred never talks that way. Fred 
had better keep clear of me, that’s all. 


“GOOD COMPANY ” 


Best Y hes Don 
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10th. Played in goal for the village 
against Hughley and we beat them 4—1. 
It was rather hard luck for them, though, 
as their usual centre-forward was hanged 
on ‘Tuesday and the deserter from the 
Lancers who’s been their centre-half all 
this season was fetched back by the 
Redcaps on Thursday. Afterwards had 
a fight with Fred. He won. 

13th. My twenty-second birthday. 
Remembered rose-lipped maidens and 
lightfoot lads who came to my party 
last year but found they were all dead. 
For some reason felt very cheerful and 
had an idea | might live another forty- 
eight years, though thinking it over 
afterwards I don’t suppose I shall. In 
the evening had another fight with Fred. 
Everyone will think he just committed 
suicide, so it will be all right. 

18th. Had a lovely walk on Bredon 
Hill this morning with a girl from the 
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village. She has a thing about church- 
bells and when they all started she got 
talking about why didn’t we get married 
and so on. I said okay, but I don’t 
expect she'll last that long. 

23rd. 


morning. 


Ned up at the Assizes this 
They say he may get away 
with a plea of manslaughter. 

25th. Rose Harland’s Sunday off. 
We went for a walk in the woods on 
Wenlock Edge but her shoes were too 
small and it spoilt everything. Once she 
turned round and said ‘‘Coo, Terence, 
I’m dead, aren’t you?” It gave me a bit 
of a turn but I passed it off O.K. She, 
never said anything about Fred. 

29th. Went to the recruiting office 
again. Seme sergeant there and I told 
him again how keen I was about dying, 
but it was no good. There was another 
bloke there from our village who’d just 
come back from serving in Africa with 
the Fifty-third, and he said it was 
smashing, chaps dying all over the place. 
Sometimes when much 
action they’d just do each other in to 
Later | met that 


bloke that writes poetry, and he said 


there wasn’t 


keep their hands in. 


he’d try and make up some poems about 
it. We both got tight and he kept 
shaking my hand and calling me “‘lad.” 


By By Fs 
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Compliments of the Season 





STILL LIFE 


LONDON TRANSPORT 
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Dr. J. H. Watson 





A November Day in 1894. Foggy. 
” UCH a banging and a thumping 
S I never heard in all my days.” 
It was so that Mrs. Hudson 
greeted me before my lonely breakfast 
this morning, and perhaps her statement 


was not wholly unjustified. Holmes 
is away on one of those secret 
journeys of goodwill which finally 
settle the political disputes of Europe 
for the next fifty years and I seized 
the occasion last night to put into 
operation a favourite ruse of his own. 

How well I remembered his account 
of that grim duel with Professor 
Moriarty above the Reichenbach Falls. 
One particular sentence used by my 
friend had seared itself into my brain, 
and will be found recorded in the ad- 
venture to which I have given the title 
“The Empty House.” It runs as follows: 

“I might it is true have reversed my 
boots, as I have done on similar occasions, 
but the sight of three sets of tracks in one 
direction would certainly have suggested a 
deception.” 

How successful, I had long wondered, 
would this ingenious device prove in 
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actual practice? I resolved to try. After 
all, it was not unlikely that on some 
future expedition mto the underworld 
Holmes might insist that we should 
both adopt this strange expedient. 

“I might it ts true have reversed my 
beols . . . 

It is indeed much harder than a 
beginner would suppose. The foot, as 
will be readily understood, cannot be 
inserted into the structure of the boot, 
and the two uppers must be pulled 
away as far as possible to form a resting 
place, though very far from a comfort- 
able resting place, for the metatarsal 
bones, while the os calcis is planted on 
the toecap. The laces of the boot are 
then bound as securely as possible 
round the sole of the boot and the instep. 

Practised bandager though I am, I 
found the whole process, as I tried 
it out in my bedroom, difficult and 
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cumbersome in the extreme, nor is 
it wholly surprising that in my first 
attempts to walk I fell headlong on at 
least three occasions, and made the more 
noise, because each time that I did so 
my army revolver (for I had thought it 
well to be fully accoutred for the ordeal) 
slipped out of my frock-coat and 
clattered on to the floor. 

But I persevered—and by the time 
dawn broke over Baker Street had 
obtained some degree of mastery over 
this bizarre form of perambulation. 
Small wonder that Mrs. Hudson had 
heard the noises in the night, and I was 
obliged to mumble something about 
dropping medical dictionaries while re- 
arranging my library. And then, just 
as I was sitting down to the excellent 
fare that our good landlady had 
provided, a sudden thought flashed 
into my brain like the light of a 
heliograph; a thought which can be 
crystallized in two short startling 
sentences: To deceive a tracker of foot- 
steps there is no need to reverse the boots. 
It is simpler to walk backwards. 

Shall I ever dare to tell the best and 
wisest man I have ever known of the 
trifling blunder he seems to have made? 

EVOE 
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With Love to 
—Unebe from Tim 


KX RAK 
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Charles Dickens 


ECEMBER 20th. By what 

miraculous turn of Providence, 

just at the very moment when 
(having selected a pen and retrieved, 
from the murky recesses of the boot- 
cupboard into which the wall-eyed 
slattern of a rosy-cheeked maid had 
swept it, my notebook) I was about to 
embark upon the second chapter of my 
latest Christmas story, the particular five 
square yards of street which happen to 
lie immediately outside my study window 
should have been selected for an orgy of 
caterwauling by a round dozen of the 
most depraved and misshapen urchins 
of the neighbourhood, I am not at this 
present time in a position to state with 
any marked degree of accuracy. Selected, 
nevertheless, it most certainly was 
that I can set down without the faintest 
shade or shadow of a doubt, and I defy 
any man living or dead to challenge me 
in debate upon the point: selected it 
indubitably was. At nine of the clock 
not a minute before, not the ghost of a 
split second after—at nine, I repeat, on 
the dot, there manifested itself, in that 
particular stretch of thoroughfare to 
which I have already made reference, a 
volume of noise such as has not been 
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recorded since the sudden and celebrated 
collapse of a wall not altogether uncon- 
nected with a city which I have no 
reason to believe did not bear a name 
very like Jericho. And this vulgar din, 
I would ask you to remark, was achieved 
without the aid of trumpets, or of brass 
instruments of any other shape, size, 
kind, variety or denomination. 
were not even 


There 
(and this I was able to 
note particularly as I lowered myself 
out of the window and laid about me 
with a medium-sized mahogany chair) 
—there were not even, I insist, amy mem- 
bers of the woodwind family present. 
O what a wailing and a snivelling was 
there as I set about those sickly infants! 
Never was mahogany wielded to such 
good purpose! The carols ceased in a 
twinkling, and not one of those blubber- 
ing louts—whose average age was not 
much under nine—had heart or sports- 
manship enough to hold up so much as 
a fist in retaliation. 
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O such a furtive, 


ragged and anemic rabble they were, 
making off in a drizzle of rain with their 
tails between their legs! I fancy I 
shan’t be tormented again with their 
Yuletide humbug during this festive 
season. ‘To-morrow I shall retire to my 
room with what remains of the port, 
and woe betide any maudlin fool who 
dares disturb me till Boxing Day is past! 
23rd. 1 have decided to 
discontinue my Christmas story about 


December 


the cabman’s widow who finds a lame 
orphan child asleep on a tombstone in 
Highgate cemeterv, and works as a 
crossing sweeper in order to buy him 
food, only to find he is the child of her 
own half-wit step-daughter who was 
betrayed by a solicitor’s clerk in the 
back room of a haunted old-clothes shop 
in Chancery Lane, because I can no 
longer hold back the tears which spring 
to my eyes at each harrowing catastrophe 
that befalls the luckless infant. His 
innocent childish sobs rise from the 
page until my heart is near to breaking— 
and now, of all things, he appears to 
have contracted consumption. However, 
I can not allow my nobler sentiments to 
come betwixt me and my bread and 
butter. I must contrive a new plot, and 
tackle it manfully. 

Seasonable weather still 
and smelly. 


warm, wet, 
ALEX 
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is the way the artist has always been able— 
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to introduce a note of grace and harmony— 


into his work. 
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Theatrical Intelligence—1957 


HE 1957 theatrical season will open on a novel note 

with Mr. ‘Tyrone Guthrie’s production (for the Old Vic) 

of Hamlet played backwards. Mr. Guthrie has taken 
no liberties with the text except to reverse it. The play, 
which starts with the last line of Act V, Scene 2, ends with the 
first line of Act I, Scene 1; and though by this daring device 
the plot undergoes a subtle change, the significance of the 
poetry remains unimpaired. Witness the revised (or rather 
reversed) version of Hamlet’s ‘‘O all you host of heaven!”’ 
soliloquy, which now runs: 


At least I’m sure it may be so in Denmark 
That one may smile and smile and be a villain. 
My tables—meet it is I set it down: 
O villain, villain, smiling damned villain! 
O most pernicious woman 
Unmix’d with baser matter! Yes, by heaven, 
Within the book and volume of my brain 
And thy commandment, all alone shall live 
That youth and observation copied there: 
All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past 
I’ll wipe away; all trivial fond records 
(Yea!) from the table of my memory 
In this distracted globe. Remember thee! 
Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat— 
(Aside) But bear me stiffly up!—remember thee! 
Mr. Guthrie tells me that, as a result of this experimental 
interpretation, he has become convinced that Shakespeare 
wrote all his works in the reverse order from that in which 
we have hitherto been forced to read them owing to the 
malignity of a rival Elizabethan scribe. ‘‘ Not a lyric but is 
reversible,” he said, appositely quoting: 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now. 

After summer merrily 





By Paul Dehn 


On the bat’s back I do fly. 

There | couch when owls do cry. 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie. 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I. 


The director of the Old Vic, Mr. Michael Benthall, is so 
impressed by these arguments that he has asked Mr. Guthrie 
to produce Measure for Measure in a similar manner next 
May. ‘The title of this comedy is also to be reversed. 


In February Mr. Terence Rattigan returns to the West 
End with a new comédie mauve for the Lunts—in which the 
communistically-minded sixteen-year-old son of a recently 
created baron (Alfred Lunt) threatens to enfeeble the family 
line by attempting to marry his own grandmother (Lynn 
Fontanne). ‘You married my mother,” says the boy to his 
father in a trenchant Act II curtain-line. ‘‘Why shouldn’t 
I marry yours?” 

The comedy opens with one of those brilliant expository 
scenes designed by Mr. Rattigan to tell his Aunt Edna all 
she needs to know about everything and everybody in the 
shortest possible playing-time. Lord Kelvedon and _ his 
mother are seated in the library. The clock strikes nine to 
enable the first lot of latecomers in the audience to settle 
down; and the butler, Beddoes (Sir Laurence Olivier), 
serves coffee to enable the second lot of latecomers to settle 
down. ‘The telephone rings. 


BEDDOES (answering it): Lord Kelvedon’s residence. No, 
madam. This is Little Bedstock 4. Little Bedstock, 
madam—six miles N.E. of Great Mounting in Berkshire. 
You wanted Mounting? I wish I could oblige. (Hangs up.) 

KELVEDON: Damn good grouse for dinner. Ah, the Glorious 
Twelfth! 

Beppors: It’s the thirteenth, sir—I mean m’lord. 

KELVEDON: Good God, Beddoes! You'll be telling me I don’t 
know what year it is next. (A pause.) What year is it? 





Beppoes: 1957, m’lord. 

The clock strikes ten. 
IKELVEDON: ‘Ten o'clock, too, eh? What’s Mrs. 
doing here? 


BEDDOFS: 


Kelvedon 

She’s your mother, m’lord. Has been for the last 
hity-six years. 

KELVEDON: Dammit, Beddoes, 1 meant she ought to be in 
bed. I know she’s been my mother for fifty-six years 
just as well as I know that Mrs. Chappell’s been my cook 
for twenty-three years, Spofforth my gardener for twelve, 
Miss Flintlock my secretary for eleven and Master Ronnie 
my son for sixteen. Where’s Master Ronnie now? 

Beppoes: In the Left Wing, m’lord. 

KeELVEDON: Damned appropriate. 

Beppors: Yes, sir—I mean m’lord. 

KrLVEDON: Beddoes, don’t keep reminding me I’ve only just 
been made a peer. (Waving sheets of paper.) Isn't it 
bad enough that I have to spend the rest of this evening 
filling in particulars of my entire life for Burke, Debrett 
and Who’s Who? See my mother to her room, will you? 
Exeunt Beppors and Mrs. KELVEDON. 

Here goes, then. (Writing.) Kelvedon, Rollo Devereux. 
Ist Baron. Born 1901. Second son of Sholto Devereux 
Kelvedon Millicent Weight. 
and Trinity College, Oxford. 

(He sighs.) 

Enter RONNIE through French windows in dripping flannels 

and with a black eye. 


and Educated Harrow 
Married Fidelity Ashton 


(decease d). One son. 


The cook is to be played by Dame Sybil Thorndike and 
the gardener by Sir John Gielgud. 


In April, Tennents are presenting a new poetic drama, 
Wink in a Summer Doze, by Mr. Christopher Fry. Mr. Fry 
(like Mr. Rattigan) is reverting to the lighter mood of his early 
successes In a contemporary comedy whose plot, he admits, 
has been “obliquely inspired” by that of an Anouilh play he 


once inadvertently translated—though the pyrotechnic verse 
in which he has clothed the action remains peculiarly his own. 


Marjoraine, the only daughter of a duke, is loved by two 
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identical twins, Gareth and Holyoake. After pondering the 
matter throughout Acts I and II she maternally chooses 
Holyoake because he has been crippled in the second World 
War. Gareth, who also served in the second World War but 
never had the luck to be crippled, complains against the 
injustice of her choice in the dazzling set-speech which brings 
Act IV to its keenly awaited close: 


A moment ago the moon, like a white battledore, 
Sent hissing past my ear the shuttlecock owl, 
Who bounced in the quaking grass and sailed away 
With something under his feathers. 
A moment ago the moonlight, 
Falling (of all places) on the sundial in the garden, 
Announced, improbably, that it was half-past three. 
But we were half-past caring, seeing only 
The moon reflected in each other’s eyes 
Like the luminous ‘“‘O”’ on the dial of a wrist-watch. 
Not that there is an ‘‘O” on the dial of a wrist-watch, 
Except as the latter half of the figure 10, 
But if there had been, Marjoraine, 
like 
Whatever I said it looked like. 
Your eyes (in the passionate language of the police-court) 
Interfered with my 
love me 
Because I am not in a wheel-chair like my brother, 
But walk upon two legs like the great mass 
Of ordinary males—apart from the one who posed 
For the heraldic emblem of the Isle of Man 
And had three legs, but nothing else of value 
To an unmarried woman 


it would have locked 
A moment ago 


person. Yet now you deny you 


unless, of course, 
The women in the Isle of Man prefer their lovers 
To be all legs—as I, to your yet unuttered 
Message of unutterable love, am all ears. 


The last two lines admirably exemplify Mr. Fry’s flair for 
extricating himself, with syntax unimpaired, from sentences 
which to a lesser poet might have seemed inextricable. 

At the end of this Act the disgruntled Gareth cripples 
himself in order to win Marjoraine’s love. It would be unfair 
to reveal the exquisitely delayed dénouement in Act V. 

Tennents’ “revival” plans are not yet sufficiently advanced 
to give details of Dame Peggy Ashcroft’s July appearance as 
the heroine of Little Feolth, a lesser-known Ibsen play 
witnessed by Mr. A. E. Wilson on a recent visit to the Tromsé 
Festival; but the opening line “‘Permit me to introduce my 
paramour—Pastor Krank” seems singularly well-adapted to 
her incisive talent. 


For the Royal Court, Mr. John Osborne has written Howl, 
Howl, Howl, Howl—a tragedy (set in Middlesbrough) about 
the anger of a young proof-reader at being unable to find 
anything to be angry about; Tom Arnold is presenting 
Worm’s Eye View On Ice (with lyrics by R. F. Delderfield 
and Christopher Hassall) for a limited run of four years 
at Harringay; and the Arts will open its 1957 season 
with a timely play on an unusual subject, called Passing the 
Love Of ..., from the ever-topical pen of Mr. Warren 
Chetham-Strode. 
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Decline and Fall of 


HOSE who deplore the com- 
mercialization of the age should 
remember this at least: that a 
may still 
ecstasy in the 


citizen wallow in grief or 
Personal Column for 
roughly half the fee demanded from the 
vendors of corn cures and fixatives for 
false teeth. 

This privilege survives because the 
press magnates are incurably 
mental men. 


senti- 
They have laid down in 
standing orders that any advertisement 
which reads even remotely like a cry 
from the human heart—barring of 
course an indiscriminate mating call 
shall be given place of honour in the 
Personal Column. It shall take pre- 
cedence not only over Trade but over 
feelers by lawyers, apologies by pub- 
lishers and acknowledgments of con- 
science money by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (a contributor of 
standing). 


long 


Yet we, the public, are letting the 
press lords down. Decade by decade, by 
swallowing our griefs and muting our 
indiscretions, we have allowed what was 
once the Agony Column to degenerate, 
until now we use it merely to conduct a 
prosaic traffic in schoolgirls (au pair), 
mews flats, Wimbledon tickets and spare 
seats in motor-cars leaving for Barcelona. 

Of old, it was the day’s first duty to 
scan the Personal Column. Those of us 
who still retain the habit probably do so 
only to reassure ourselves that the race 
of optimists is not extinct. We admire 
the author who is too lazy to wrap up 
his manuscript and send it toa publisher, 
but expects a publisher to write and ask 
him for it; or the ex-public-school boys 
who ring the changes on an ancient 


By E. S. Turner 


joke with announcements like “Absolute 


waster, dumb in six languages, un- 
punctual . . 
ment.”’ 


. seeks highly paid employ- 
We are grateful for the glimpses 
of changing social conditions, noting 
that a peeress is bound for Spain in a 
luxury caravan, with food, wines, chef 
and maid, yet with room for a com- 
panion at 16,000 francs a week. But the 
old piquancy, the whiff of intrigue and 
certainly the agony have gone out of the 
column. Any unusual invitation, we are 
convinced, will turn out to be a con- 
fidence trick by a publicity agent. Even 
the offer of a titled lady’s “almost new” 
refrigerator is probably only a device to 
gain the addresses of persons who, with 
a little pressure, might buy refrigerators. 
Our grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers resorted to the Personal Column 
with a livelier appreciation of the 
privilege extended to them. They used 
it to organize (and frustrate) elopements, 
to record the anniversaries of jiltings, to 
melt the hearts of husbands who had 
succumbed to the seven-year itch and 
to trace 
omnibuses. 


lovely ladies glimpsed in 
Our grandfathers’ grand- 
fathers were even less inhibited in their 
use of the Personal Column. With its 
aid they bartered their female wards, 
recommended their mistresses, invited 
offers for a good breast of milk, offered 
douceurs for State 
service and purchased regiments of 
Foot and Horse. 


sinecures in the 


In those times, too, 


“human interest” went unquestioned 
to the top of the page, and commerce, 
as represented by viper wines and steel 
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the Agony Column 


collars for young ladies, was relegated 
to the foot. 

In Nelson’s day the characteristic of 
the Personal Column was not so much 
agony as audacity, though sometimes 
the two were delicately blended, as in this 
appeal from The Morning Post in 1803: 

““A FEMALE of rather an attractive 
person, impelled by circumstances 
even more pressing than her own 
immediate distress, intreats the assist- 
ance and protection of a GENTLEMAN 
of honour and fortune whom years and 

a knowledge of the world have taught 

to judge liberally, to feel pity and 

relieve the miseries of those less happy 
than himself. If this should fortunately 
arrest the attention of such a one, an 
answer is earnestly requested. Letters 
addressed at No. 131 Jermyn Street, 

St. James will be attended to, but 

personal inquiries will not. 

Already, however, the Personal 
Column was carrying messages which 
had been influenced in style by the 
cheaper novels of sensibility and the 
rodomontade of the Gothic shockers. 
“*Forget’ you?” begins a supplicant in 
The Times in 1801. “By heavens, | 
cannot! Engraven on my soul is your 
memory in deepest characters which 
time vainly will endeavour to efface . . .” 
Runaway sons were urged to consider 
whether they wished their mothers to 
die of grief, their fathers to become 
maniacs and their sisters to face the 
world’s wickedness unchampioned. It 
was customary for runaways to make 
off with the family watches, and some- 
times a parent was able to subdue his 
grief sufficiently to ask for the pawn 
tickets to be sent home. Even a deserted 
wife might say “If you will not come 
back, at least return the keys.” 





Agony grew more intense as_ the 
century progressed. 
from The 


“Horr. By that pure love I have 
struggled to preserve, with every effort 
of my soul; by that bitter cup you have 
given, and I have drunk to the dregs— 
by those ties no man can sever—by 


Here is a sample 
Times of 1855: 


promises made to those now no more 
I will see you. Be true to yourself 
and to me. Oh! M y! M——-y! 
I would save you the pangs of error— 
God forbid of crime—and though the 
passion, jealousy, hate, and madness 
you have excited—when the serpent 
vou foster is weariled—yea, even then 
here is your haven when all forsake. 
God protect you. D 


No doubt 


who 


there were Victorian 
criminal 


irresponsibility on the part of news- 


yarents considered it 


papers like The Tymes to help young 
] 


overs to elude parental vigilance, and 
even more criminal to allow them to 
communicate in code. Occasionally this 
indulgence on the part of The Times 
cost it a reader, as on a December day 
in 1862 when a clandestine suitor was 
informed that ‘‘all is discovered... The 
Times being forbidden at S Lodge.” 
Any domestic tyrant who had reason to 
suspect an intrigue under his roof must 
have scanned his newspaper over break- 
fast with a wary eye. Who was Beauty, 
warning the Beast that the posts were 
watched? Or Heart of My Heart, who 
naively requested the return of her 
“A letter is 
sent to your post office addressed to my 
bird’s name’’—what would these in- 
triguing women think of next? Then 
would come a beginning 
VCMG ECTG FCTNKPI ... and the 
suspicious parent would waste a valuable 
half-hour transposing the letters in an 
effort to uncode the signal. Nor would 
he be alone in that task. The cracking 
of Agony Column cryptograms became 


letters to a poste restante? 


message 


an intellectual exercise in clubs and 
colleges. 

The Victorians valued the Agony 
Column as a means of raising a hue and 
cry. In the previous century it had 
served to trace military deserters and 
runaway black boys; now it was used to 
seek out work-shy characters who had 
left their 
parish, 


families chargeable to the 
missing maidservants (often, 
alas, decoyed), absconding cashiers and 
even unhappy, shambling creatures who 
had escaped from the lonely room in the 
west wing. Bankers and brokers vied 


with chief constables in publishing 


unflattering accounts of embezzlers, who 
were usually shabby, flabby, blotchy, of 
foreign appearance and given to walking 
with a swagger, wearing their hats on 
the backs of their heads, stuffing wool 
in their ears and frequenting fashionable 
hotels. It was difficult to see why they 
had ever been selected for positions of 
trust. Nor was the business world dis- 
posed to tolerate off-hand treatment from 
the young. If an apprentice ran away, 
there was a fair chance that his employer 
would advertise his name and char- 
acteristics to spoil his chance of getting 
another job. The anxiety of employers 
to safeguard their good name may be 
gauged from this sort of item: 

“'The lady who has written anony- 
mously to the London Stereoscopic 
Company, 313 Oxford Street, com- 
plaining of receiving a letter unstamped 
is respectfully requested to com- 
municate her name privately to the 
manager so that the sum paid by her 
may be returned and the guilty party 
detected.” 

Probably the most rewarding period 
of the Personal Column was in our own 
century, in that sinister summer of 1914. 
The front pages of The Times and The 
Morning Post give a_ bizarre, half- 
frightening picture of humanity pur- 
suing its antic fancies in the path of the 
avalanche. There were thousands, no 
doubt, who were less concerned with 
the events in the Balkans than with 
Pilot’s attempts to persuade Water 
Nymph to elope with him. “Our love 
complained Water 
Nymph, who was not allowed far from 
home without a “keeper.” Pilot 
replied: “Will you not trust me? Take 
the bold step and bolt.” To this, she 
explained that the railway stations were 
warned and that she was seldom allowed 


”” 
seems hopeless, 
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out alone (except, apparently, to post a 
letter to The Times). 
you?” she wailed. 


quickly: 


“WATER NYMPH. From 10 a.m. 
onwards next Friday a taxi will wait 
opposite the P.P. where we parted. 
The flag will be down and the chauffeur 
will wear a flower you will recognize. 
Do not speak to him but hand him an 
envelope with your initials thereon. 
Enter the cab and trust me. Don’t 
rouse suspicion by attempting to bring 
luggage, not even your jewellery.— 
‘THe Prior.” 


‘*“How can I meet 
The answer came 


This should have been the end of the 
story. But the next message was “Car 
Why did you fail?”’ 


waited all day. 
Then came this: 


You may understand by silence 
that Water Nymph has had the good 
sense and courage to confess every- 
thing. Your method of communicating 
with her is no longer available. She 
has had the good sense to decide on 
peace and happiness under my roof 
rather than disaster with 
WaTER NyMPH’S MOTHER.”’ 


you.— 


Code messages appeared to be going 
out, unless the following qualifies as a 
code: 

N.E. LLIEWI REOR W.R. ITI 
HAT WEARE TOD. O. 


~ Bee oe. We 
JUSTIN. 

A brief top-of-the-column intimation, 
‘CAT’S AWAY” 


was followed next day 
by “’WARE KITTENS,” three days later 
by “KITTENS BLIND” and some time 
after that by “‘mMousE sHy.” It must 
remain arm unsolved riddle. A _ notice 
to ‘‘ Daddledar,”’ beseeching him to come 
home, informed him that his room was 
as he had left it, his slippers on the rug 
where he had dropped them, his half- 
burned cigar and match-box on the 
table and his newspaper on the floor 
beside his chair. The page he had been 
reading bore the news of the relief of 
Ladysmith. As lost week-ends go, this 
was something of a record. 

There was still enough money about 
to inspire the most imaginative 
“to the wealthy.” The 
simple-minded philanthropist had the 
choice of lending £30 to a clergyman 
£300 to a 


novelist “‘whose work has proved more 


solicitations 


“for a noble purpose,” 


beneficial to publishers than to himself,” 
£5,000 to a companion-secretary to pay 
off gambling debts, or as much as he 
liked to the sponsor of a business pro- 
position (“not a speculation”) which 
would “‘enable the country to save pro- 
bably £100,000,000 annually” besides 
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yielding the backers ‘‘some millions of 
pounds profits.” On a more modest 
level, he could help a young gentleman 
to buy a motor-car, finance an advertiser 
who wished to establish his claim to a 
peerage, or subsidize the development 
of a sky-blue rose, a levitated railway, a 
fogometer, an unfailing life preserver 
for motor-cars or an unfailing destroyer 
of aeroplanes and airships. 
The march of aviation was producing 
several odd invitations, among them this: 
“Young gentleman of ample means 
prepared to pay handsomely for novel 
flying experience would like to hear 
from aviator willing to carry passenger 
on first attempt at new feat such as, for 
instance, flying sideways up, doing 
right-angled loop or attempting Atlantic 
flight.” 
Another aviator explained that he had 
undertaken to do a vertical flight of 





1,000 feet with a new engine of extra- 
ordinary power and reliability. For this 
purpose he required a volunteer lady 
passenger, “ partner arranged for having 
failed.” The word volunteer was 
stressed, though it is hard to see how a 
passenger could have been recruited 
other than voluntarily. 

Among the unclassifiable advertisers 
of that summer were a strong young 
man who offered himself “to any 


doctor for experiments”; a citizen with 
2,000 sliced golf balls to sell (“the only 
way to recompense himself for broken 
windows and ruined flower beds”’); 
the owner of an island ‘‘ideal for colon- 
ization by suffragettes”; a sportsman 
gravely, if prematurely, worried about 
the imminent Death of Cricket; a 


marquess’s daughter willing to sell her 
right to an old European title to an 
American; an individualist anxious to 
discuss measures “for legally placing 


the accumulated fruits of enterprise and 
thrift beyond the reach of political 
robbers”; a father seeking a seminary 
capable of taming his flapper daughter 
(“it is not education she requires, she 
has had too much of that already’’); an 
heir to £100,000 who had to prove his 
ability to earn a living and offered a 
healthy cut of his future fortune to 
anyone who would give him a job; a 
private detective trained in “French 
and Russian systems of espionage”’ ; and 
an actress whose talent was even then 
earning her unusual tributes, to judge 
from the following: 

“Miss Yvonne Arnaud, Lyric 
Theatre, would be obliged by the 
anonymous donor of the strange 
animal which reached her yesterday 
informing her as to the diet upon 
which it thrives. The creature refuses 
to touch ordinary food.” 


Miss Arnaud? 
marmoset? Or a mongoose? 


What was it, 


Suddenly, the Agony Column was at 
war. On August 1 appeared, anony- 
mously: “TO ALL WHO CALL THEM- 
SELVES ENGLISH GENTLEMEN—ARE YOU 
DRILLED AND ARMED AND READY TO 
DEFEND YOUR COUNTRY?” ‘Two days 
later the German Consul took space to 
urge his fellow countrymen to make 
their way back to the Fatherland as best 
they could. 

The Agony Column was never the 
same again. By the spring of 1915 it 
was over-run by appeals from subalterns. 
Those at home sought the loan of 
swords and motor-cycles; 
France pleaded for “‘cheery” letters. 
The second of these needs was more 
easily supplied and scores of ladies— 
describing themselves 


those in 


variously as 
young, single, married, widowed, happy- 
go-lucky and titled—announced their 
willingness to correspond. So many of 
these intimations cluttered the column, 
about the time of the Battle of Loos, 
that a Respectable Gentleman could 
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hardly find room to appeal for a com- 
panion to accompany him to Monte 
Carlo. 

After the war, officers continued to 
patronize the Personal Column (and 
they still do much to subsidize it to-day). 
There was the problem of resettlement: 
“Will someone with influence assist 
young officer to get on stage as FEMALE 
IMPERSONATOR?” ‘This was followed 
by “Another retired officer wishes to go 
on stage as FEMALE IMPERSONATOR. 
Will someone help with advice and 
influence?” Restless subalterns offered 
to become soldiers of fortune—“‘anyone 
got a war on?” Others were ready to 
““go anywhere and do anything legal.”’ 

After the second world war it was a 
similar story, though female imperson- 
ation as a career seems to have lost its 
appeal. The disenchanted ex-officers, 
addicts of Sapper, who hope that the 
Personal Column may open for them the 
gates to wild adventure, still advertise 
in the traditional phrases. 


What are we going to do to invigorate 
the Personal Column? Is it the presence 
of the Bible text at the top that 
inhibits us? Where are the escapists 
looking for lonely islands? Is no one 
in need of £100 to launch an infallible 
system at Monte Carlo? Where are the 
mad aviators? Where are the Parsee 
gentlemen seeking to attach themselves 
to persons of quality? Has Miss Arnaud 
received no strange animals lately? 
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THE 
the House of 


are always being 


HE 


Lords,”’ we 


future of 


told, ‘‘can only be considered in 
the light of its past i 
1957 


It looks as though 
for this 
particular aphorism, and once again the 
For this they 
have only themselves to blame, and their 
Mr. bill for 
\bolition of Capital Punishment. 


will be a good year 


Lords will be on the run 
treatment of Silverman’s 
the 
After debating the matter on a plane so 
high as to seem almost rarified, they 
threw the bill out by the rude majority 
The i 


note, 


of 238 to 95. 


Viscounts, it 1s 


interesting to were almost solid 
against it. Even the most avid reformers 
could not have expressed the case for 
more succinctly. 


It does not look, though, as if 


reform 


1957 


LORDS 


By PETER 


will bring back the ardours of the great 
days of reform. Never again shall we hear 
of massed and enthusiastic meetings of 
the St. 

Nor shall we 
the 
used to 


End-or-Menders in Pancras 
read 
little 
with 
sentences like “It has been remarked 
that the had 
powers . 

But, 


see much satisfying work done on the 


swimming baths. 


very many of reasoned 


pamphlets that begin 


Witenagemot judicial 


with luck, the coming year will 


more practical problem of constructing 


an idez] Second Chamber. The subject 
has been fairly heavily quarried into in 
the past, but there must be innumerable 
further and 


ingenuities of checks 


balances still to be proposed. 


Why have a Second Chamber? 

There was only one House in 1656, 
and it spent many weeks discussing the 
The 


should be 


blasphemies of one James Naylor 
that he 
whipped, 


members voted 


pilloried, have his tongue 
bored, be branded on the forehead and 
be imprisoned. Eventually the Lord 
Protector decided that he could bear this 
no longer; as he pointed out to a 
deputation of a hundred officers who 
later came to protest to him against the 
proposal to revive the House of Lords, 
“By the proceedings of this Parliament, 
you see they stand in need of a check, or 
balancing power, for the case of James 
Naylor might happen to be your case.” 
When, 


succeeded in 


two years later, Cromwell 


producing his Second 
House, the Commons spent almost the 
whole fortnight of their first 
discussing it, starting with the familiar 
argument what to call it, and 
finding time, before Cromwell suddenly 
dissolved Parliament, to declare that its 
revival was the sin of Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat. 


session 


about 


A point that is less familiar but 
perhaps more cogent in this day and 
age is the comforting effect that the 
Lords has, in the last century, had on 
the many an_ all-night 
session must have been lightened and 
made _ tolerable members of the 
Government by the thought that it can’t 
be long before old Ned, their 
distinguished colleague, takes a peerage. 
A fortiori the but 


Commons; 
for 
now 


Commons cannot 
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OF TO-MORROW 


DICKINSON 


the fact that if the 
House of Lords is abolished, existing 


view with alarm 


peers must, in ordinary fairness, be 
allowed to stand for the Commons; the 
sudden influx of elder statesmen, like the 
revenants ot 
ae 


Snoulda 


forgotten great-uncles, 


give at any rate sub-conscious 


pause to most sitting members. 


Ingredients of Reform 
Reformers whose powers of logic have 


carried them thus far find themselves 
confronted with a double problem: if 

to have a Second Chamber, 
the 


sit in it and what shall it do? 


from who 
The 


effort to answer both questions at the 


present one, 


Same time 
Morley 
Che 


duces in the reformer a sort of euphoria, 


» pre duce the 


trouble is that the first part pro- 


piling ideal 
Mars, 
Th 


election 


like cor cricket elevens to 
play v 


taken fi 


and so it is usually 


team can be chosen: 


omination 
) 


combination of these 
+} 
t] 


1 
10ds 


ral method, in its simplest 
form, usually consists of the proposal 
that the existing peers shall elect a given 
number of their own members, and the 
Mayors of Great Britain, or some such 
the rest 


body, Refinements are appar- 


ently irresistible. ‘The Bryce Conference 
of 1917, for instance, suggested that the 
elected peers should be chosen by a 
committee of ten, chosen in turn half by 
the 


Second Chamber 


Commons and half by the new 
They would in fact 
be elected at the third remove, a system 
which would at least have the advantage 
of making the American Primaries seem 
fairly simple 

It would, on the other hand, lay the 
eventually open to the 
criticism that they were out of touch 
with the people. Those who feel that 


serious 


elected peers 


should 
Andrew Reid’s proposal, made 
in 1898, for a Great Voting Chamber, 


this is a objection 


study 





*‘*There is no branch of political 
industry that men approach with hearts so 
light and vet that leaves them in the end so 
dubious and melancholy 
of a Second Chamber.” 


as the concoction 


Morle J 
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“consisting of, say, 10,000 members. 
They would have no seats and be silent 
members. When called in by the 
Cabinet, they would simply record their 
votes . . . proportioned to the number 
of votes they had received. The telling 
could be done by machine. For 
example, if each member had a stamped 
ball precisely weighted to his number of 
votes, by simply dropping it through a 
slot into a scale the total votes would be 
indicated instantly and exactly.” “This 
would produce,” comments the author, 
‘a Second Chamber somewhat different 
from the House of Commons.” 

The method of nomination resolves 
itself dully into the question of who is 
to nominate—the Cabinet, the Crown, 
or, as like as not, the Speaker. But the 
ex officio method has produced such 
occasional interesting results as Mr. 
Spalding’s proposal, made at the turn 
of the century. He pointed out that the 
Lords traditionally represent the power 
inherent in property, and drafted a list 
of those who really held that power. It 
included the Chairmen of the Canal 
and Railway Companies, but not, for 
some reason, those of Water Companies. 

On the whole most of the real work 
on reform has been done by Parlia- 
mentary Committees, and __ these, 
naturally enough, have tended to pro- 
duce compromise composite proposals. 
which, like Lord Rosebery’s Committee 
of 1908, manage to combine all three 
systems with a dash of the existing one. 


Backwoodsmen 

There may be felt, by anyone studying 
these and the countless similar ideas 
that have been mooted, a sort of unease, 
a feeling of uncertainty beneath the glib 
assurance of the details and figures, a 
growing belief that we are going to build 
our Second Chamber on sand. Why, the 
student will ask himself, not leave things 
as they are? He should turn his 
attention to the aspect of the present 
House that has come in for 
criticism. 

There are minor matters, such as the 
interference of Archbishops in lay 
politics, but the chief offence is given, 
to those who take it, by the hereditary 
system and its result, the Backwoodsmen. 
In 1860 an Irish Land Bill which had 
occupied the Commons for several 
weeks was thrown out by a majority of 
7 to 6. Less than a century later three 
hundred and thirty-three peers come up 


most 


to London to reject Mr. Silverman’s 
bill. Too little has been said in defence 
of these swarms of noblemen, here one 
day and gone the next, like jellyfish at 
Torquay. 

“in touch 
country.” 


They are, as no one else is, 
with the feeling of the 
To stand for Parliament implies a 

certain oddness of mind; to be elected 
is a sign of possessing peculiar qualities; 
and continuous immersion in politics 
has a hardening effect on the sympathies. 
No one would suggest that the members 
of the Lower House, or even the few 
peers who regularly attend the Lords, 
have much in common with the public, 
and for all concerned it is better so. 
But occasionally something emerges in 
Parliament which appears to the public 
to matter, and if it matters enough the 
Backwoodsmen are roused from their 
shops and tractors to come up and 
express their feelings in the lobbies. It 
is nonsense to maintain that Lords are 
aloof and different from the rest of us; 
as long ago as 1856 Lord Malmesbury 
observed in a debate that Peers mixed 
freely with commoners and that many 
travelled to London by train like other 
people. 

To preserve this quality the hereditary 
system is clearly necessary. As the 
20th Lord Saye and Sele said recently, 
in a maiden speech, it is the only method 
of selecting a body of people who are 
completely unbiased. 
method,” he added, 
lottery, 
opinion.” 


“Every other 
“except perhaps 
depends on  somebody’s 


The Future 

Still, it is obvious that Reform is in 
the air and the situation is made all the 
more dangerous by the comparative 
ease with which it can now be achieved. 
Never again, alas, shall we be able to 
choose between the ingenious expedient 
of incorporating the abolition of the 
Lords in a money bill so that the peers 
could not touch it, and the still more 
satisfying one of a Cabinet Strike. 

Now only a year or so of conferences 
and another eighteen months of bills 
shuttling between the two Chambers, 
and the House of Lords may take its 
place with that of Usher. There is one 
aspect of the old Chamber which, it is 
to be feared, all reformers are likely to 
try to preserve in the new; the present 
House has always been praised for its 
ability to produce a peer able to speak 
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authoritatively on whatever subject the 
House may be mulling over; but who 
can view without misgiving a Chamber 
composed entirely of experts, “‘ Lords of 
Parliament,” chosen to represent the 
arts and sciences, forestry, smelting, 
medicine, joinery, gymnastics and so 
on, with the occasional man who is there 
because he is versed in a few remoter 
subjects, such as pre-war Albania, the 
preservation of the Arctic Tern, and 
the manufacture of stamp-glue ? 

If such a Chamber does evolve, the 
first thing it will have to discuss, like as 
not, is Mr. Silverman’s bill for the 
Abolition of Capital Punishment, and 
it will serve the reformers right if this 
gets bogged down by a batch of old 
medical men talking about “ Poisoners 
I Have Known.” 





yr 
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THE ART 


By 


Some 
reflections 
on reading 
Manual 


Elocution 


a 
ot 
(1874) 


METHOD Ol 
\GNIFICENCE of gesture is effected by detaching 
the elbow completely from the body, and unfolding 
the whole oratorical weapon. In magnificent 
gesture the action is flowing and unconstrained; the prepara- 
tions are made in graceful curves; the transitions are easy, and 
the accompaniments, in all respects, illustrative of the principal 
action. ‘The motions of the head are free, and the inflections 
of the body manly and dignified. The action of the lower 
limbs is decisive, and a considerable space is traversed with 
firmness and with force.” 

Nothing could better show how sadly the art of recitation 
has declined than this brief quotation from The Model Elo- 
cutionist, A Manual of Instruction in Vocal Gymnastics and 
with Illustrative Diagrams and Numerous Readings 
and Recitations, written by Andrew Comstock, M.D. 
Professor of Philadelphia, and 


William Collins, Sons, & Company in 1874. 


Gesture, 


‘ late 
published by 
Magnificence 
of gesture is now almost unknown in English drawing-rooms. 


Elocution, 


Rarely, if ever, do we see the elbow detached even partially 
from the body, or the whole oratorical weapon unfolded.* 
*‘*The arm, the forearm, the hand and the fingers form the grand 


instrument of gesture, or, Cicero calls it, ‘the of the 
orator.’’” Dr. Comstock 


as weapon 


OF 





PREACHING 
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together with 


copious 


illustrations 
from the same 


source 


DECLAMATION 


Rather is the modern orator content with what Dr. Comstock, 
in a typically Aristotelian passage, calls “‘the opposite im- 
‘The opposite 
constrained gestures, rigid 


91d 


perfections.” imperfections are short and 
ity of the joints, and stiffness of the 
body, with short steps and doubtful or timid movements.” 
How faithfully he there describes the stilted gentility of the 
statesmen, public 
present day! 

It may be that the time 


speakers and professional actors of the 


will come when, in a revolt against 
the passive, secondhand amusements of television, there will 
be a revival of honest, healthy reciting in the home, with the 
inevitable consequence of a rebirth of interest in the Art of 
Elocution among private and public performers alike. When 
that time comes Dr. Comstock’s little work (the phrase is his 
own) will once again become the sine gua non of every ambitious 
lady and 
with all f eloquent declamation, will 
take the place of the timid movements and rigidity of the 
joints that have too long paralyzed the Pulpit, the Bar, the 


Forum and the humble domestic Hearthrug. 


gentleman. 
the other 


Magnificence of gesture* (Fig. 1), along 


desiderata o 


The Elements of manly and decorous elocution noted by 
Dr. Comstock Articulation, Pitch, Inflection, Melody, 
Modulation, Force, Time, Movement and, above all, Gesture. 
Here it is possible to do justice only to his treatment of the last 
named, though room must be found for a few words on the 
importance he rightly attaches to correct articulation. 
1874, as to-day, the tendency, particu- 


are 


In 


larly among children, to substitute the 
sound of d for that of g and of ¢ for 
that of k seriously affected the prospects 
of many a promising reciter. Dr. 
Comstock’s procedure for correcting 
this fault repays study. 


&. 


es 


* / \ 


vy 


‘) 

yo { 

Then opes his chest, 
with treasure stor'd, 


First he ex- 
plained the manner in which the sounds 
of g and k and d and t respectively are 
produced 


root 


the former by pressing the 
of the the soft 
palate, the latter by pressing its tip 


tongue against 


* Within the limits of propriety. s a fault,’ Dr. Comstock 


rightly warns us, ‘‘to agitate the hair.” 


“It 
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Fig. 3.| against the gums of the upper incisors. 
“T then,” he continues, ‘direct him to 
pronounce after me... the syllables da, 
ga, and ta, ka, thus: 

da, ga; da, ga; da, ga; da, ga; de, 
ge; de, ge; &c. 

ta, ka; ta, ka; ta, ka; ta, ka; te, ke; 
te, ke; &c. 

If this exercise did not produce the 
desired result the Doctor was by no 
means discouraged. “When this plan 

| does not prove successful, I open my 

= — mouth as widely as possible so that the 
tip of the tongue cannot touch the gums of the upper teeth, 
and request the pupil to open his in like manner. I then direct 
him to pronounce after me the following syllables: 








And stands in rapture 
o’er his hoard. 





ga, ga, ga, ga: ge, ge; gi, BI; ZO, ZO, ZO: gu, gu, g<u; gou. 
ka, ka, ka, ka; ke, ke; ki, ki; ko, ko, ko; ku, ku, ku; kou. 
ag, eg, ig, og, ug, oug; ak, ek, ik, ok, uk, ouk. 

It is a curiously impressive scene that 
is here so vividly conjured up for us. 
One senses, as master and pupil face 
each other at full stretch in this con- 
sonantal exercise—or practise “exploding 
their vowels” in a manner described 
elsewhere by the Doctor*—something 
of the intense moral earnestness, the 
sheer dogged determination, of the 
Victorians. It must have seemed a far 
cry sometimes, for both of them, from 
the preliminary kas and ouks of the 
exercise to the full-blooded performance 
of “‘Satan’s Speech to his Legions” or 
Gay’s “Miser and Plutus” that the young pupil aspired one 
day to give. But they never gave up. Even when, as sometimes 
happened, the second consonantal exercise failed to cure the 
pupil’s faults the Doctor did not despair. “When neither of 
these schemes proves successful,”’ he writes, “I request the 
pupil to press his tongue downwards, and backwards, with his 
index finger, while I do the same, and pronounce after me the 
syllables in the preceding exercise. 


But now with sudden 
qualms possest, 





“This,”” Doctor Comstock concludes, 
*“‘T have never known to fail?” 


€3 » Instructive and interesting as it would 
~ dD 
0 


Fig. 5. 


be to follow the Doctor through the 
intricacies of Pitch and the mysteries of 
the gravo-acuto-grave circumflex inflection 
(his italics), we must hurry on to Gesture, 
by which after all an elocutionist stands 
or falls. And first a word about the 
Illustrations, of which a handful are repro- 
duced here. It must not be supposed, 
because the recitations chosen for illus- 
tration happen to be from Milton’s “Paradise Lost” and Gay’s 


ih 
ae 


a 
KS 


He wring his hands; 
he beats his breast— 











* “The vowels are exploded in the following manner: make a 
full inspiration, close the glottis, and contract the muscles of 
expiration so as to condense the air in the lungs, then utter the 
element with a sudden and forcible emission of the breath. The 
sounds thus produced may be denominated vocal thunder; the effect 
upon an audience is electrical.”” The vowels should be exploded, 
the Doctor adds, three times a week and with every possible degree of 
force. 


“Miser and Plutus,” that the gestures shown are of use only 
when one or other of these poems is called for by the company. 
On the contrary, they are in a sense the “universals” of 
elocution and, once mastered, will carry the student safely 
through almost any anthology of selected Passages for 
Recitations, grave or gay. 

A practical illustration of the truth of the foregoing para- 
graph may not be amiss. Even if we confine ourselves to the 
sadly restricted number of examples from “Satan’s Speech 
to his Legions” which it has been possible to reproduce here, 
(Figs. 1 and 6), observe how readily the gestures shown lend 
themselves, by a trifling rearrangement, to so comparatively 
modern a poem as Mr. T. S. Eliot’s “ Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock” (Fig. 7). Or, for an alternative and more restrained 
interpretation, without helmet, see Fig. 8. The student may 
care, as a useful exercise, to adapt Figs. 2, 3, 4 and 5 to, say, 
the opening lines of Dylan Thomas’s ‘“‘Altarwise by owl-light 
in the halfway-house.” 

But Dr. Comstock does not rely wholly, or indeed largely, 
upon illustration to bring home his points. The description, 
or verbal definition, of so fluid and complex an activity as 
Gesture is by no means easy, and it is no small part of the 
Doctor’s achievement that he has devised a prose style whose 
flexibility and precision leaves no room for doubt or ambiguity. 
Observe, for instance, the clarity with which he defines the 
functions of the Lower Limbs in elocution: “The lower 
limbs advance, in desire or courage. They retire, in aversion 





stig ~s 
= a 


or have ye chosen this to 
place, after the toil of 
battle, 


repose your weary 
virtue, for the ease you 
find to slumber here, 


enh... Pn, 


as in the vales in heaven? Or in this abject posture. . 

















or fear; start, in terror; stamp, in authority or anger; kneel, 
in submission and prayer.”’ 

Here, in half a dozen lines, is practically all an elocutionist 
needs to know about his lower limbs. 

Or take his definition, in an invaluable section on “‘The 
Motions of the Arms and Hands” of the sweep. 

‘The sweep. A curved movement, descending from the 
opposite shoulder, and rising with velocity to the utmost 
extent of the arm, or the reverse; changing the position of 
the hand from supine to vertical, in the first case, and from 
vertical to supine in the latter. The sweep is sometimes 
doubled, by returning the arm through the same arch.’’* 

Or this, on the curious gesture known as springing : 

“Springing. When the hand, having nearly arrived at the 
intended limit of gesture, flies suddenly up to it by a quick 
motion of the wrist, like the blade of a pocket knife when it 


suddenly and decidedly snaps into its proper situation by the 
recoil of the spring.” 

The dramatic force and speed of the movement is brought 
unerringly before the reader with all the clarity and accuracy 
of a bioscope. With whatever part of the body Dr. Comstock 
concerns himself, the Head, the Body, the Lower Limbs 
(nowhere in this manual, one is glad to see, is the word 


* The late John Kemble, Dr. Comstock notes, used the double 
sweep, with fine effect, on these words: ‘The play’s the thing wherein 
to catch the conscience of the King.’’—Hamlet 
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“legs” permitted to appear), he is equally at home, equally 
precise and intelligible. ‘Thus even the most complicated 
gestures, when almost every part of the speaker’s body is 
simultaneously in motion, may readily be comprehended 
and imitated by the beginner. 


Note, especially, the description of the 
I I 


gesture known 
technically as both vertical horizontal forwards rejecting, 
recommended by Dr. Comstock to accompany Gay’s telling 
line ‘‘In treach’ry’s more pernicious arts!’’ “The gesture is 
thus made: both hands are drawn backwards, nearly to the 
mouth, in the vertical position; the eyes at this time are 


directed forwards, while the f: is averted, and the feet 


retire, to a greater or less extent in proportion to the degree of 


disgust or abhorrence to be expressed 

In brief, this is a book “offering,” in its author’s own words, 
“no difficulties to person f ordinary intelligence; and 
demanding from our youth nothing but a laudable ambition 
and common industr em to rival those ancient 
orators whose eloque 


‘shook distant thrones, 

and made the extremiti f the earth tremble.’”’ Is it too 

much to hope that it may be reissued? Is not the time ripe 

for our own sluggish youth to shake themselves free from the 
1 


ready-made entertainments the present day and once 


t 
again hold the drawing-: thrall with Cato’s Soliloquy 
and the double sweep? | en, young men and girls who 
have the strength to wear ; , and with the right foot 
sustaining the weiyht of the body and the ball of the left great 
toe only lightly touching the floor (page 51), shake distant 
thrones and make the extremities (if the word be permissible) 
of the earth tremble. Awake! Arise! (Fig. 1)—or, as Milton, 
with Dr. Comstock’s aid, so convincingly puts it 


= 


fallen! 
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A CLASSICAL SUPPLEMENT 


for Old Swots only 


WHAT THE CLASSICS HAVE DONE FOR ME 


A message from Lord Chill, Chairman of City and Suburban Finance Inc. 


[ is the trained mind and the 
if enriched spirit that breast the tape 
first in Life’s Half Mile. In Board 
Room and Council Chamber I have been 
sustained often and again by the fruits 
of my early nourishing in the Classics. 
When the time comes for me to lay 
down some of my burdens, I intend to 
turn once more to Kennedy, Dr. Smith, 
Bohn, Kelly, Lewis and Shorts. My 
debt to them and others like them can 
then be repaid. 
As I cast my mind back I remember 
a crisis during the negotiations over the 
merger of Pacific Coral and Atlantic 
Coral. It seemed likely that an essential 
piece of information might be inter- 
preted aright by my opponents and I 
had to distract their attention without 
delay. Some guiding spirit, perhaps 
Zeus, reminded me of an anecdote 
about Hieron, Tyrant of Syracuse, that 
had been recounted in my first reader. 
The laughter aroused by the tale was 
just the interruption required. 
It was Xenophon who first directed 
my attention to time and motion study, 


- A. Put into Latin: 
1. You’ve had it. Have they had = 

it? It looks as though we’ve all ° 

had it. : 

2. The old consul has deserved © 


well of the state. Let him go ; 
into winter quarters in Cisalpine - 
: Gaul. : 
 B. Distinguish carefully between 
(a) North and Hillard and = 
(b) Hillard and Botting. 





in which I have been something of a 
pioneer. I noticed when doing his quite 
outstanding Anabasis that many sen- 
tences in it were virtually the same and 
that assessments of the time needed for 
homework that took account of this 
fact were of markedly higher reliability 
than those based on a_ mechanical 
counting of lines. 

The Classics have provided me with 
several models on whom to base my 
philosophy. Odysseus was a man who 
placed a keen intelligence at the service 
of his colleagues and did not let the 
grass grow under his fect. Aineas saw 
the fall of his homeland but, getting out 
in time, after prospecting in North 
Africa, built up a great enterprise in 
Italy. Demosthenes found a use for 
even the pebbles of the beach. The 
Emperor Vespasian insisted that all 
custom was welcome and not to be 
despised. Socrates, on the other hand, 
was the kind of man who was a 
nuisance at shareholders’ meetings. 

Many classical incidents can be used 
to place behind an enterprise all the 
age-old repute of the Ancient World. 
In the Silt Export Company premises 
near Slough the Clients’ Entrance was 
a reproduction of the Lion Gate at 
Mycenz and the Men’s Waiting-room 
was panelled with themes from Pompeii. 
In my own office at The Oceanic Coral 
Corporation the bar is decorated with 
busts of the Nine Muses by the very 
fashionable sculptor, Mr. Reg Butler, 
and the rumpus room has gay decor- 
ations consisting of scenes of revelry on 
Parnassus, Olympus, Pelion, the Aven- 
tine and other cloud-capped eminences, 
carried out in pastel shades by several 
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R.A.s under the guidance of my second 
wife. 

You ask me for a message. I have two. 
First, yv@ ceavrov: do not depend on 
the knowledge of subordinates. Second, 
pndév ayav : never buy too dear. 

R. G. G. P. 


A NOTE ON THE USE OF THE STRONG 

AORIST OPTATIVE PASSIVE OF mAékw BY 

ATTIC POETS OF THE MIDDLE AND NEW 
COMEDIES 


By the Regius Professor of Greek, 
Stoke-on-Trent 


A close study of all the available 
MSS reveals the surprising conclusion 
that, apart from one dubious instance 
in a corrupt passage of Menander, 
there is no evidence of the use of the 
strong aorist optative passive of mAéxw by 
poets of the Middle and New Comedies. 
A possible explanation of this curious 
hiatus, suggested to me by my friend 
Dr. P. Erkhart, Lecturer in Philology 
and Fine Art at Wapping, is that the 
later comic poets may have had no 
occasion to make use of the phrase 
“Would that I might be plaited or 
woven like a rope.” This view, if 
accepted, leaves the matter open. But, 
for a similar failure to use wAéxkw in 


Greek Coin, Circa 500 B.C. 
(Note typical ““Would you like to see my 
etchings?’ expression.) 





Classical Supplement 





this ser 


ise, see Sophocles, Trachinia, 
lines 235-240: or read 


Demosthenes’ 
Orations from beginning to end. Com- 
pare also the reluctance of Stesichorus 
to employ the strong aorist passive 
except for the expression of passionate 
woe or agony and of course 1n passages 
relating to agriculture and the scouring 
of earthenware vessels. 

For a fuller treatment of this subject 
the reader is referred to my Prolegomena 
toa study of the Greek Moods and their 
Impact on the Modern World (King 
Penguin, 58th thousand), pages 496-530. 

(Next “The Ablative Ab- 


solute in the Love Poems of Catullus.’’) 


month. 


THIS WEEK IN YOUR GARDEN 
(From the Fifth Georgic) 


Vonday. Not otherwise 
the North Wind with his icy breath 
sprinkles the beards of old men with 


than when 


ilver, so is the hard ground impervious 
to spade and mattock, 
frost. 


gripped by 
myrtle-slaying Refrain from 
sowing beans. 

Tuesday. Now to you, Diana,’ will 
I sing, by whose gifts the gravid earth 
Now the 
spares not to 
wield the sharpened hook. Now, when 


atlors, 


swells with sustaining fruits. 
prudent husbandman 


released from long bondage, 
cleave the benevolent main, and torrid 


Apollo, 


couch, 


rising from his thoughtful 


hums with coruscating bees 


whose honey will soon be pressed 


For Ex-Upper Fifth Boys 


Put into Greek: 
O that Godfrey Winn would cease 


from praising the queen. 


Roman Coin, Circa A.D. 43 
Still in regular use to brighten the pages 
of Histories of Rome designed for the 
Middle and Upper Forms of Public Schools 


within the round jars from Liguria 
with waxen bungs, why should I fail to 
praise your great deeds, Cesar, and 
make hay while the sun shines.° 

Wednesday. A good day for spreading 
muck." 

Thursday. The groves resound with 
the clamour of nymphs and the soft airs 
breathe odorous balm. Festive earth 
pours out her fruits, nor are the swelling 
udders of goats innocent of rich milk. 
But get on with it. Double-trench all 
fallow ground, lop 


cruel matchets as necessary, and let the 


sycamores with 

prying hand dislodge darnel and weari- 

some caltrops from every cranny. 
Friday. 


time, stretched beneath the murmurous 


Hoe beet and turnips, what 


holm o.k, I celebrate Czesar’s victories 
for another fifty or sixty lines. 

Saturday. 
jerkin. 


Don the 
Not otherwise than when the 


Spurn toil. 


far-off Ethiopian etc., etc. H. F. E. 


'Virgil here addresses the daughter of 
Jupiter and Latona in her capacity as 
guardian of vegetable marrows. It is 
impossible in translation to convey the 
effect of the repeated ‘‘Nunc... Nunc 
Nunc ” of the original, beautifully 
suggestive of the crunch of the reaping 
hook as it severs the stems of the marrows 
Virgil has lost the thread here. But the 
meaning is clear, i.e. get your marrows in 
while it is fine. ‘Literally ‘“‘the famished 
earth demands the tribute of lowing kine.” 


Tes i=”), 
(reo hand) 


3 ° 4 
ey AN 
\ 
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THE GRAMMAR THAT 
WAS ROME 


OO often have the ancient dwell- 

ers onthe Seven Hills been accused 

of constructing their language in 

order to give pain to the child life of 

posterity. Only through recent dis- 

coveries have we come to realize with 

what an iron tyranny they imposed its 

peculiarities upon an infuriated populace 
in their own stormy { proce llosa) past. 

From a simple agricultural 

munity, that loved 


com- 
eagles, and _per- 
sistently washed the daughter of the 
sailor or the husbandman with the right 
hand, they advanced all too soon to the 
period of a ruling aristocracy (the 
dominus-servus complex, as Freud so 
justly called it), and at the time of the 
third declension entered upon an orgy 
of linguistic abuses prescribed by priests, 
augurs and senators, which the unfor- 
tunate plebeians were forced to obey. 
They did not pass beneath the yoke of 
these upper-class usages lightly. Time 
after time the Tiber ran red with blood, 
thus taking upon its troubled waters a 
sinister orange hue. 

The patrician tongue was composed 
for the sake of discipline alone. For 
those who transgressed its edicts there 
was the penalty not merely of social 
ostracism but the fasces and the 


Tarpeian Rock. Let a few simple 
exemplaria suffice. When the joint com- 
mittee of maximus 


consuls, pontifex 


and augurs affixed to the temple of 


Capitoline Jove the 


awe-inspiring 
pronouncement 

Sperne me, mi, mu et mis 

Si declinare domus vis 
the more subservient elements of the 
community might no doubt be observed 
in the forum publicly repudiating and 
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Hellas Nature THE GREEK COUNTRYSIDE 


IN THE MONTH OF 


Studies HE€(eATOMBAEON 


A typical scene in Attica. The first-declension youtH (1) holds a 
spit (2), from which he will presently draw all off. Beside him (3) his 
HETAERA (“companion” 67!) unpacks goodies for a picnic from her 
handy cornucopia, including an EEL from Lake Copais (4), HONEY from 
Hymettus (5) and typical Greek Fics (6). Nearby, a HOPLITE (7) 
rests after Marathon (not shown). Note characteristic WINESKIN and 
GOBLET (8 and 9). In the OLIVE TREE (10) sit a HOOPOE (né Tereus) and 
a typical Athenian owL (11 and 12), while overhead (13) is an EAGLE 
carrying a tortoise and looking for AESCHYLUs (14) to drop it on the 
head of. Other typical features of the landscape are (15) a BULI 
(? Zeus), the syRINX (16) left behind by PAN (17) who has a previous 
engagement, a SWAN (? Zeus) sitting on a fairly typical AMpHORA (18 
and 19), and APOLLO (20) baffled by a LAUREL BUSH (21). The building 
in the middle distance is a typical Greek TEMPLE (22), with view (23) 
of WINE-DARK SEA (? unharvested) and Mts HELICON, OLYMPUS, OSSA 
etc. (24) in background. Those white things in front (25) are ASPHODEL, 
very likely. 

















With acknowledg:nents. 
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even spitting upon these offensive case- 
endings with every degree of horror and 
disdain. 

But there were others, who remem- 
bered Horatius Cocles on the bridge and 
asked themselves what that hero, as he 
saw on Palatinus the white porch of 
his home, would have felt under the 
burden of this ridiculous taboo. 

The decision to make all trees 
feminine although they ended in “us” 
was equally obnoxious to the simple- 
minded | proletariat, which had hardly 
learned to repeat the ritual saga ammnis 
axis caulis collis before they began to 
encounter the terrors of the fourth and 
fifth declensions. Most of all had their 
indignation been aroused at the refusal 
to concede a genitive singular to v7s, 
that word for strength and fortitude on 
which they felt the whole foundation 
of Rome’s greatness had been reared. 
Yet scarcely a writer before Tacitus had 
the audacity to break the ban. 

The dormouse [glis], they argued, 
which the proud optimate dips in honey 
and devours at his luxurious feasts, 
increases long in the genitive singular 
without the slightest attempt at pro- 
hibition; why should a similar privilege 
be denied to a rhyming monosyllable of 
far more value and importance to the 
safety of the republic? Under the 
consulship of Plancus such an indignity 
would never have been endured. Was it 
for this, they cried, that we abolished for 
ever from the history of the world 
the hated kings and the horrors of the 
Etruscan tongue? 

Not unjustly again had it been noted 
by malcontents that while nearly every 
bird, more particularly the beloved 
eagle, had been compelled to be 
feminine, the corvus, or crow, of the 
Campagna was obliged to remain 
masculine even in the act of laying an 
egg. 


For Old Lit. Hum. Men 


“In the Academica Cicero rejects © 
- the doctrine of the ‘cataleptic phant- = 
- asm’ accepted by Antiochus.” Ex- | 
_ tract from a paper read by a Professor © 
of Melbourne University ‘to the © 
- Classical Association. 
Discuss this dictum, with special - 
reference to the question whether © 
you would not, on the whole, prefer © 

= to reread Agatha Christie. 


The Vestal virgins might be in- 
instructed to chant the gender rhymes 
or explain the uses of the subjunctive 
at the principal feasts, but at the Luper- 
calia and at the Saturnalia a smouldering 
resentment manifested itself, and con- 
duct might be seen in the streets far 
more. unbecoming than that of the 
latest irregular verb. Small wonder that 
the litters of haughty patricians like 
Appius Claudius and Gerundus Super- 
bus were frequently spattered with mud 
and followed by maledictions in the 
vocative singular and adjurations in 
the direct imperative too opprobrious for 
the historian to record. None the less, it 
was probably this adamantine, not to say 
Rhadamantine, rule which toughened 


Classical Supplement 
the Roman soldier, enabled him to 
defeat the Carthaginians, and made all 
the provinces of Italy and finally the 
whole world tremble for fear of using 
the wrong mood in a conditional clause. 

And it was admiration surely for this 
rigid discipline that wrung from the 
poet Thomas Macaulay the well known 
apostrophe 





Thine, Roman, is the pronoun, 
Roman, the tense is thine, 

The bristling stems, the curious words 
That no man may decline. 


We are the heirs (heredes) of the ages, 
(@tatum or etatium), and some fragment 
of that strength is possibly ours. F.v.K. 


Mnemonic 


REEK and Latin names, I find, 
Stick like limpets in my mind, 
Though the fog of years has hid 
Who were who, and what they did. 


Aegeus, Berenice, Clotho, 
Omphale, Orestes, Otho, 
Thais, Lais, Aganippe, 
Baucis, Briseis, Xanthippe, 
Hasdrubal, Metellus, Marius, 


Brasidas and Belisarius, 
Jason, Juvenal and Janus, 
Aeolus and Africanus, 
Iphicles, Ismene, Ion, 
Moschus, Bion and Arion... 


How can one read Classics with- 
out the aid of Dr. Smith? 
I remember I sold mine 
For sevenpence in ’29. 
R. A. U. 


SH « 


“How many more times must 1 tell you to sprawl properly, Lucius?” 


K 
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GENERAL PAPER 


(3 hours) 


, 


i. ‘‘The advantages of a classical 
education are twofold—it 
to look down with contempt on 
those who have not shared its advan- 
tages, and also fits us for places of 
emolument not only in this world but 
in that which is to come.” Thomas 
Gaisford, D.D. (1779-1855), Dean of 
Christ Church and Regius Professor of 
Greek at Oxford. 

Discuss. 

2. From what you remember of 
Tacitus, devise a script for the balloons 
in a 48-frame strip-cartoon story of 
Boudikka, Boadicea, or even, if you 
prefer it, Chariot Harriet, Queen of the 
Revolting Iceni. 

3. Give a list of the ten textual 
critics you hated most, beginning with 
Wecklein and Lachmann. 


enables us 


5. Dr. Smith’s English-Latin Diction- 
ary shows that the word “train” may 
readily be translated “‘ordo vehiculorum 
vaporibus motorum.” Working back- 
wards on the same lines, give a one-word 
Latin equivalent for “the kind of fluff 
found at the back of old squash courts.” 
Alternatively, put “the white chalk-dust 
found under the fingernails of old Sixth 
Form masters’ into Greek and send it 
to’ the Journal of Hellenic Studies for 
their Christmas Number. 

6. Write not more than ten words on 
any three of the following: Roman Law, 
the Mother of the Gracchi, Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton, Jugurtha, the Old 
Oligarch, Buskins. 

7. In your whole classical career did 
you ever get a chance to show that you 
knew that guint deni meant “‘fifteen 
each”? And, arising out of that, how 
does the Latin sentence guinos denos 
duces apportant ipsi sexti decimi strike 
you as a rendering of “They are playing 
sixteen a-side, including captains’’? 

8. Say, briefly, whether it surprises 
you to think that you were once on 
familiar terms with the following: 
Syllepsis, Synesis, Asyndeton, Hen- 
diadys, Anacoluthon, Tmesis, Enallage, 
Hypallage, Synecdoche, Litotes, Poly- 
ptoton, Paronomasia, Aposiopesis, and 
Prosopopeeia? 

9. Which 
following 


is the intruder in the 
group: Possum, tantrum, 
dumdum, cumcum, quivispumpkin. 

10. “The decent obscurity of a learned 
language.” Discuss with reference to 
Catullus, Martial, Juvenal, Petronius. 
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Oh, Sir! Wasn’t the Latin Verse 


Paper Potty! 


Put into Latin Elegiacs:- 
3 3 + 5 
Here lies my wife, and let her lie; 
6 7 8 9 
She is at rest, and so am I. 


Note s 

1. Hic. Perhaps clarify by adding ‘‘under 
the grass (hérbd)”’ at end of line. 
1acé6 is a useful verb. 
Give her a name, such as Déidnira 

que is a good alternative to ef. 

Present subjunctive. See 2. 
Try tlle in feminine. It can be elided 
with est to make a dissyllable (word of 
two syllables). 
Say “‘has obtained (potior, potitus sum) 
rest." Potior governs pax in ablative. 
This ‘‘and”’ may be omitted, if you like, 
in the Latin 
Repeat the phrase, remembering that the 
writer of the verse is a man (masc.). 


For Stockbrockers 


““Quominus and Quin were two 


she-wolves suckled by their uncle 
Remus.” 


4. You know the Latin for “table” ? 


Have you read any other good books 
Good. Now give the Greek. 


Correct? 
under the desk recently? R. A. U. 


FOUND UNDER THE HIGH TABLE 


An Exercise in internally-rhymed Alcaics 


N UST my reward be posthumous, Postumus? —And more effective: 
7 Must my dependents wallow in poverty, 
And all the wealth I have procured be 
Royalties owed to remote descendants ? 


poetry ’s obsolete, 
And what is worse is sure to be profitless. 
The gain is more from one detective 
Mystery than from a mile of verses. 


There ought to be some wealthy philanthropist 
Given to saving cultural oddities, 
Who could assist my wish to see some 
Solider gain from a life of slaving. 


Think of the meagre flow to be multiplied, 
Think how the senses flare to fecundity 
To feel a kind of Mzcenas eager, 
Money in hand, to defray expenses. 


Always to sit there toiling at assonance, 
Savagely turning dactyl or anapzst— 
What kind of life’s that? Let’s admit there 
Must be an easier way of earning. 


I must co-opt a princely philanthropist 
To help the Muse to stately security, 
Seeing she can with grace adopt a 
Sort of a style she has not been used to. 
P. M. H 
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** Grange” 


MILE or so east of Cardiff the 

main railway line to Newport 

and Paddington is spanned by 
a road bridge with conveniently low 
parapets. Very near to this spot there 
stands the priory of an Anglican 
monastic Order, and so it sometimes 
happens, as naturally it would, that on 
a fine afternoon the mixed grill of railway 
watchers on the bridge is joined by 
one or two of the Fathers. They lean 
over the parapet, rather to the detri- 
ment of the fronts of their cassocks, and 
they deliver themselves of a stream of 
exceedingly well-informed commentary 
on the railway at its daily work. Thus 
they take their daily ration of recreation. 
If a freight train of steel ingots passes 
they will tell you whence they came, 
where they are going, and for what they 
will be used. So it is with a milk train, 
a cattle train, or a load of bricks. They 
know their stuff. But because for them 
the railway scene is dominated by the 
steam engine, they are apt to time their 
arrival to coincide with the passing of 
the afternoon South Wales express to 
Paddington. Eagerly they wait for it to 
come into view round the curve, debat- 
ing the while what.class of engine it will 
have to-day. To the uninitiated it is 
strange that they should be so interested, 
since in fact it is bound to be one of only 


and Steam 


two classes. Either it will be a Castle or 
else one of the standard Britannias, of 
which the Cardiff shed has five. Most 
of them will cheer if it is a Castle and 
groan if it is a Britannia, for though the 
politics of the clergy as a race are not 
particularly conservative, the taste in 
engines of the railway-minded among 
them certainly is. With the possible 
exception of the Southern Schools Class, 
no engine ever built has attracted to 
itself quite the depth of loyalty of 
the Castles, and to their idolatrous 
worshippers it is gall and wormwood to 
see their places being usurped by the 
standardized products of a nationalized 
railway system. 

The clergy who are afflicted by this 
strange railway madness, perhaps as 
many as a quarter of the whole tale of 
the entries in Crockford, are wonderfully 
skilful at arranging their lawful occasions 
so as to be at a good vantage point 
where they know, as they always do 
know, some engine of their idolatry is 
going to pass. Not long ago the 
Southern Region began to adapt their 
fleet of streamlined engines. The first 
to appear from Eastleigh works was 
“British India” and she created some- 
thing of a sensation. When they had 
done with her, had removed the tinny 
outer shell and cleaned and painted her, 
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class 4-6-0 crossing Cockwood Inlet Bridge, near Starcross, Devon. 


Cloth 


By Roger Lloyd 


the result was a first class job which 
really did look like an engine. For a few 
months she was the only thing of her 
kind to be seen in the country, so 
naturally she was, like Mecca, a cause of 
pilgrimage. After a spell of running in 
she was returned to Nine Elms, and for 
many weeks she worked the Bourne- 
mouth Belle. Now every right-minded 
citizen of Surrey and Hampshire knows 
exactly when the Belle passes the nearest 
vantage point to his home, and for weeks 
the train was saluted all along the route 
by such beholders. But the best point 
from which to see the still unique 
engine was the gentle slope of the road 
leading down to Bournemouth Central 
station, and there, day after day, at 
4.35 p.m. a knot of spectators stood, the 
clergy prominent among them, at the 
point where their feet were just about 
level with the top of the boiler, to enjoy 
a perfect view of her from only ten 
yards away—and no platform ticket to 
buy either. 

So it continued, until the motive- 
power people at Waterloo transferred 
her to the Exeter run. Neither did they 
long substitute for her either of the next 
two Merchant Navy engines which by 
that time had been reshaped at East- 
leigh. The reason for this was slightly 
odd and is not well known. The summer 





time-table had added two extra week- 
day trains to the Bournemouth quota, 
the 7.7a.m. up to Waterloo and the 
9.30 p.m. down, and for these trains 
engines had to be found. This involved 
creating a new working for the Bourne- 
mouth shed, and the engine which did 
this new duty had also to take on the 
Belle, which thus, I believe for the first 
time, became the preserve of Bourne- 
mouth drivers. The engine which took 
the duty had a fearsome daily time-table, 
involving more than five hundred miles a 
day. It tookthe 7.7 a.m. to Waterloo and 
got there at 9.30. Then it took the 
elle to Bournemouth and back again, 
arriving at Waterloo at 6.50; whereupon 
it finished its day’s work by taking the 
new 9.30 p.m. back to Bournemouth, 
which it reached about half-past mid- 
night. In a very few hours it started the 
rhythm all over again. Nor would it get 
Saturday off, for on summer Saturdays 
everything on wheels which will steam 
at all has to be used. The Bournemouth 
cleaners do not work a night shift. 
Inevitably that engine soon became 
about the filthiest in the country. When 
I saw it last it reminded me of a little, 
rather querulous, paragraph I’d just 
read in a railway journal: 

Trafford Park shed has long housed 
what must be the most disreputable 
collection of Midland Compounds in 
the L.M. Region. The most villainous 
of the collection is undoubtedly 41166, 
which is now so dirty that the only 
means of identification is the inscrip- 
tion “ Dirty Joe” on the splashers. 

Yes, but that is because she has to work 
so hard, and after all that poor old thing 
is now fifty-one years of age. She, like 
the Bournemouth Merchant Navy, has 
a perfect right to look pretty dirty. 






































There are occasions when a liberal 


coating of grime can be a cloak of 


honour. 

We have desultorily wandered, as is 
the shocking habit of railway amateurs, 
far away from our starting point, the 
mysterious but undoubted relationship 
between priesthood and railway fascin- 
ation, and will now regain the track at 
the Lickey Incline. ‘hither, upon a 
summer’s day, resorted Mr. Norman 
Marlow, not himself of the cloth but 
closely kin to it as a classical scholar with 
a taste for theological reading as a side- 
line, and at one time a_ professional 
signalman in a box at Kettering. He 
read by the lineside and he watched the 
trains climbing that fearsome bank, and 
among them a Midland express hauled 
by one of the Jubilees, with “boys and 


clergymen thrusting their heads out of 


windows and two 0-6-0 tanks nattering 
behind.” Of course they naturally 
would be clergymen. But they might 
also have been dons like Mr. Marlow, 
or schoolmasters, or musicians, for it is 
mainly from the members of these four 
professions that British Railways draw 
what one of their own high officials 
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recently acknowledged to be the most 
useful cloud of amateur public relations 
officers that any industrial under- 
taking has ever been blessed with. Any 
of them would know very well just 
when the Lickey Incline was coming 
and would be peering ahead and behind 
to watch the struggle, hoping no doubt 
that the banking engine would be the 
famous and unique 2-10-0, which has 
just been scrapped after spending the 
whole of its long working life running 
up and down that steep little hill. 

It is easy to suggest a reason for the 
kinship between musicians and railways. 
Engines do after all make noises—and 
this may be why most musicians seem to 
love the old Great Western best, for 
though their engines get more fuss 
made of them than is their proper share, 
nobody can deny that the staccato blast 
they give on starting is nearly the most 
satisfactory noise to be heard on any 
railway station. But what is there 
about the clergy that makes so high 
a proportion of them incurable rail- 
way fans? It has nothing to do with their 
trade, since most of them caught the in- 
fection at birth and have been blessed or 
cursed by it ever since. It looks as 
though whatever it is in a small boy 
that makes him want to haunt railway 
stations may be an unidentifiable but 
real quality which later on, if he has 
any luck, will predispose him in favour 
of one of the humane and supposedly 
learned professions. : 

In many ways the railways subtly 
repay the compliment of the great 
interest in their doings which so many 
clergymen show. ‘They have often 
planted their more exciting stations in 
or near cities of special ecclesiastical 
interest. Salisbury Close has been called 
the fairest spot on earth, but never by 
day or night are you out of earshot of 
railway noises. ‘The same is true of 
York and of Carlisle, though in both 
those cities railway noises have to com- 
pete for a hearing with all kinds of 
industrial hoots and clangs. Chester, 
Exeter, and Ely could all be called in 
evidence, for though the last of these 
has but a mingy little station, it is a busy 
junction, and the trains seem to fetch 
almost a complete circle of the cathedral 
and offer the best stance of all for a view 
of it. There are, of course, cathedral 
cities which are hardly on the railway 
map at all—Wells, for instance, and 
St. David’s and St. Edmundsbury 
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but they are few indeed compared with 
those which are railway centres of great 
importance. Seeing that one hundred 
and twenty-five years ago, when the 
railways were being built, the majority 
of the clergy and the members of the 
learned professions were at one in 
desiring that George Stephenson, Brunel 
and Co. should remove themselves and 
their abominations as far away as 
possible, it is odd that they should have 
successfully invaded so many cathedral 
cities, and perhaps there is here a virgin 
field of research. 

No parish priest, nor even a residen- 
tiary canon, can choose his field of work 
for the sake of its railway station. But 
if one could, then which cathedral would 
one choose to serve? The ideal railway 
station is one in which plenty goes on, 
and that plenty is as varied as possible. 
Now it has been suggested that the two 
stations in the British Isles where, in 
the palmy days of the old private 
companies, the greatest variety of 
engines was to be seen were Carlisle and 
Perth. After these would come Cam- 


bridge, and then perhaps York. Three 
of these are cathedral and one a univer- 
sity city. He would have to be a very, 


very choosy railway enthusiast who was 
dissatisfied with any of these stations. 
Yet if I were given a free choice of a city 
to dwell in where the station seemed to 
be more satisfying than any other, and 
told at the same time that this choice 
must be lifelong, it would not be 
Carlisle, York, or Perth that I should 
choose, but Exeter. And it would be 
for the sake of Exeter St. David’s, not 
Exeter Central, for everything that 
passes through Central must also pass 
through and stop at St. David’s. There 
is a law about that, which dates from the 
days of furious competition between the 
South Western and the Great Western. 
Paddington must have won that battle, 
for the Western trains and engines are 
not by law required to call at the 
Southern station, and in fact never do so. 

Exeter St. David’s does not offer the 
great variety of a Carlisle or a Perth, but 
it offers plenty, and in two ways it is 
unique. Both ends of the station are, 
in railway jargon, ‘“‘Up” ends, and both 
are also “‘Down.”’ The Southern train 
bound from Plymouth to Waterloo 
enters the station at the east end and 
leaves it at the west. The Western train 
bound from Penzance to Paddington 
enters the station at the west end and 





The Lickey Incline. 


leaves it at the east. Of course it is the 
massive tableland of Dartmoor that is 
responsible for this, for the trains of 
the two regions skirt it on either side. 
There is sometimes a fine confusion 
among passengers who see two trains 
leaving simultaneously for London but 
nevertheless going in opposite directions. 
They rub their eyes and gape, and 
realizing the futility of arguing with the 
anonymous voice of the loud-speaker 
they argue with the nearest porter 
instead. The other unique feature is 
that the short line from St. David's 
to Central is so steep that no train 
of more than two coaches can tackle 
it without a banking engine shoving 
behind. If it is a long ballast or 
mineral train it has to be split into 
two or sometimes three parts, and every 
part has to have two or even three tank 
engines to bank it up the hill. 

St. David’s station in Exeter is 
therefore particularly rich in small and 
sturdy tank engines for banking work. 
But this is only one item of a richly 
varied bill of fare. You can see there 
every kind of Swindon-built engine. 
Specimens of all except the Kings are in 
stock, so to say, in the loco shed only 
twenty yards from the down platform 
and in full view. The Southern 
Merchant Navies never run west of 
Exeter Central, but every other kind of 
Southern engine can be seen. To these 
can be added specimens of most classes 
of the standardized British Railways 
engines, except the Clans. There 
are several Britannias at Plymouth and 
Newton Abbot, and they often come 
through, generally on trains from 
Penzance to Manchester and Liverpool, 
which these engines will take as far as 
Shrewsbury. There is a good footbridge 
spanning the whole station from which 
most of the signals can be seen, and for 
moments of thirst and hunger there is an 
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exceptionally good and clean refresh- 
ment room. 

I don’t think I should ever find 
Exeter dull or displeasing. ‘The variety 
of engines to be seen there is as wide as 
one can find anywhere else to-day. It 
has almost every kind of engine that 
two out of the four regions produce— 
and there is, alas, no station which has 
specimens of more than two regions in 
regular daily appearance. 

The shape of things to come is 
steamless, and the fact is greeted with 
mourning and lamentation by nearly all 
amateur enthusiasts, certainly by most 
clergymen. But the professional railway- 
man on the station, in the box, and on 
the footplate is not so sure as they are. 
There is to-day just one all-electric line, 
from Guide Bridge to Sheffield through 
the Woodhead Tunnel. ‘Tell the staff at 
Guide Bridge station that steam engines 
are after all to return to their fresh and 
clean electric line, and sully with their 
smoke their newly painted station, and 
see what they say. It will not be 
complimentary. Tell it to the gangers 
in the Woodhead Tunnel or the drivers 
who take the coal trains through it, and 
their reply would be much worse than 
uncomplimentary. It would be almost 
blasphemous. 
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The Trip to Colombo 


Y husband Cartwright has a 
M very large circle of friends. 

He has almost no acquaint- 
ances. If he does not like someone 
he ceases to be aware of them. He likes 
almost everyone. 

Having no sense of distance, Cart- 
wright is always willing to make any 
that will bring him 
the company of a friend. 
the end of the 


journey into 
Towards 
war, when flown 
from Cairo to Calcutta on a special 
mission, he wired a friend in Ceylon: 
“Coming your part of the world.” 
When he reached the Grand Hotel, 
Calcutta, he found a telegram from 
Colombo inviting him to play in a 
cricket match. Colombo, according to 
the friend, was only “one jump away.” 
Cartwright needed no persuading. For 
him it was merely a 
arranging a passage. 

He is usually of more use to his friends 
than they are to him, but this time he 
found one in control of Air Bookings. 
At once he was given a passage on a 
transport ‘plane that was leaving for 
Ceylon in two days’ time. He and the 
Air Bookings friend arranged to meet 
that evening in the bar of the Great 
Eastern hotel. 

Cartwright completed his mission 
that afternoon. He regards sightseeing 
as a waste of good talking-time, but, 
having nothing better to do, he wandered 
round Calcutta, lost himself and arrived 
at the bar one hour and twenty-five 
minutes late. 


question of 


The friend had gone. 
Cartwright was alone. Looking round 
for an escape from this intolerable 
situation, he saw three Air Force 
officers a few yards from him. He 
overheard them say “Colombo.”” Mov- 
ing towards them, he caught the eye of 
the nearest—an American. Cartwright 
asked if the three were, by any chance, 
travelling on his transport "plane. The 
American was happy to talk to Cart- 
wright. No, sir, he said: he and his 
pals ferried aircraft and were off at 
dawn next day, taking with them three 
guys who were going to Ceylon on leave. 
Cartwright saw a chance of avoiding 
further solitude in Calcutta. Would they, 
he asked, have room for one more? 
“Sure,” said the American. “It’s a 


Liberator. Plenty of room in the bomb- 
bay.” 

“IT suppose it’s quite safe?” said 
Cartwright. 

“Safe!” echoed the American. 
“Here!” he gripped the arm of the man 
beside him, “‘meet Mac. Best pilot in 
the business. He ain’t afraid of rats, 
Ain’t that so, Mac?” 

“Well,” the pilot replied with a 
modest look, “I guess I ain’t afraid of 
much.” His accent was Canadian. 
When he had gazed at his shoes for some 
moments he suddenly jerked a thumb 
at the American and said ‘Now, 
Blackie here, he’s the best navigator in 
the ‘Strat’ Air Force.” 

The navigator amended this: “In 
the first three,” he said. , 

The third man of the party, an 
Australian, now joined the circle. He 
slapped a hand down on the shoulder 
of the pilot and gave Cartwright a long, 
solemn stare, then said ‘‘ Believe it or 
not, pommy, this fellow here could land 
a four-engined bomber on a pocket- 
handkerchief.” 

“Could he?” Cartwright gazed at 
Mac in admiration. 

The Australian was the wireless 
operator. Introducing him as Flicker, 
the navigator said “I’d rather be in a 
tight corner with Flicker than 
St. Peter himself.” 

It seemed to Cartwright typical of 
Service incompetence that men of this 
calibre should be wasted ferrying 
aircraft. He bought them a round. The 
talk confirmed the introductions. There 
was no sort of “tight corner” or “jam” 
from which one or other of the three 
men had not, by infinite skill and 
resource, extricated the other two. 
When Cartwright had stood a third 
round he said he considered himself 
lucky to be going with them. 

“Lucky!” breathed the wireless 
operator, “believe me, pommy, if you 
travelled on that transport you'd be 
taking your life in your hands. There 
are monsoon clouds hereabouts. You’ve 
got to be wary with monsoon clouds.” 

After several more drinks they dined, 
then went back to Cartwright’s hotel 
where the air-crew told stories till 
two o’clock. When he parted 
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rice or men. 


with 


from 


By Olivia Manning 


the three men they shouted up 
after him: “See you 
at Dum-Dum, Airport, 0600 hours. 
Liberator O.K.1. We 


without you.” 


the _ stairs 
won't go 


Next morning, crouching in the belly 
of the Liberator, shivering in shorts and 
short-sleeved shirt, silenced by the din, 
Cartwright began to realize that on this 
trip there was likely to be neither com- 
fort nor conversation. He had three 
two pilot-officers, quiet- 
looking boys called Perkins and Collins, 
and a thin, hawk-faced man who had 
described himself as a Welfare Officer. 
Between them they shared a pair of 
head-phones through which they took it 
in turn to listen to the technical chat 
among the crew. 

The atmosphere was dark with rain. 
The ‘plane bucked and jumped, 
occasionally dropping some fifty feet or 
more. After a night’s drinking and only 
three hours’ sleep Cartwright had not 
felt well that morning. He suffers from 
air-sickness. Soon he felt very ill indeed. 
Once or twice he dozed off but each 
time a wild movement of the Liberator 
jerked him back to consciousness. 

Sometime near midday the head- 
phones were passed to him. As he 
adjusted them he heard the navigator 
saying : and we’re pretty near 
three hundred miles off course.” 


companions 


In language less simple than print 
allows the pilot asked where they were. 

“How do I know? It all looks the 
same below.” 

There was a long silence, then the 
Australian voice of the wireless operator 
came through: “Better let that fat 
pommy know we’re probably for it.” 

“Aw,” said the pilot, “let the poor 
sucker dream on.” 

To restore his morale Cartwright 
made his way forward and asked the 
pilot: “How did we get off course?” 

The pilot was less civil that morning 
than he had been the night before. He 
replied briefly: ‘Avoiding a monsoon 
cloud.” 

““So we’re lost?” 

“You’re dead right, brother: we're 
lost.” 
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Discouraged, Cartwright made his 
way back to the bomb-bay. The ’plane 
lurched, then plummeted into an 
air-pocket. He was thrown face down 
and grazed both his elbows. The leaden 
gloom about him made him suspect 
they had not, after all, avoided the 
monsoon cloud. As he took his 
place in the bomb-bay the Liberator 
dived, then seemed to turn over, 
and the passengers, clinging to any 
piece of equipment that came to hand, 
were flung about like dice in a box. 
Cartwright, sick, cold, abandoning hope, 
heard voices in his ears. He supposed 
| imself delirious until he realized some- 
one had put the head-phones on his 
head. He heard the pilot say “For 
Pete’s.sake, look at that sky.” 

‘The wireless operator responded 
mournfully: ‘Black as ink!” 

The ’plane began to vibrate in an 
alarming way. 

Suddenly there came a yell from the 
navigator: “You mad guy, Mac! 
That’s not the sky—that’s the sea. 
We’re flying upside down.” 

A cataclysmic shudder passed through 
the fuselage. There was a rush of 
water beneath the ‘plane, then it 
rocketed upwards and righted itself. 
The passengers fell back into position. 
Collins and Perkins exchanged anxious 
grins. Cartwright pulled at the head- 
phones. As he got them off he heard 
the navigator congratulating the pilot: 
“That was a near thing, Mac. 
sure acted quick.” 

He knew he had overhéard history in 
the making. 

Late in the afternoén the navigator 


You 


came to the bomb-bay and shouted in: 
‘*Hold on there! Action stations! I’ve 
found a strip.” 

The Liberator swept down at such 
speed Cartwright felt 


he was being 
left behind. 


Water splashed beneath 


them. The sea again, he thought: then 
the ’plane bumped on solid ground, it 
rose, bumped again. When it had done 
this half a dozen times a crunching sound 


came from the undercarriage. 
‘plane shuddered to a stop. 
“Out of here quick,” yelled the pilot. 
He flung himself at the door, and the 
wireless operator and navigator flung 
themselves after him. 


The 


The passengers, 
disentangling themselves from a chaos 
of equipment, followed with what speed 
they could. They jumped down into a 
foot of water. The rain had stopped for 
the moment but all about them stretches 
of water greyly reflected a grey sky. The 
Welfare Officer began to run. 

“All right, all right,” said the pilot 
scornfully, “‘she’ll not explode now.” 

The others looked about them. In the 
distance, a few yards from encroaching 


jungle, stood a group of basha huts. 


There was a control 
sign of life. 

The Welfare Officer had 
with a stern expression: 
aerodrome?” he asked. 

“Sure it’s an aerodrome,” said the 
pilot. “‘Where the heck else do you 
think I’d land you?” 

““T wouldn’t know,” said the Welfare 
Officer. 

The navigator gave him a look of 
disgust: “‘You’re alive, ain’t you?” he 
asked. 


tower but no 


returned 
“Ts this an 
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The pilot strode over to the ‘plane 
that lay askew like a crippled grass- 
hopper. The undercarriage was bristling 
with bushes. One wheel was broken. 

Figures appeared in the distance. 

“‘Here’s the maintenance party,” said 
the navigator cheerfully. ‘Now we’re 
off to the races.” 

Five _bare-footed, — rain-drenched 
Indians came wading towards them. 

“Hey you,” yelled the pilot, ‘‘where’s 
everybody?” 

The leading Indian splashed forward: 
“No man left here, lieutenant-sahib. 
All aircraft gone long ago.” 

“Where are we?” 

“Royal Air Force, Wallatoola.”’ 

““What state?” 

“Orissa.” 

“I’ve heard of Wallatoola,” said the 
Welfare Officer. ‘‘ Morale was low here. 
I sent them two games of ‘Snakes and 
Ladders.’ Never got an acknowledg- 
ment.” He sucked his breath in then 
said: ‘“‘Wallatoola!” He gave the pilot 
an accusing stare: “‘Wallatoola had the 
longest runway in Asia.” 

“T guess you should ’a’ bin piloting 
this *plane,” said the navigator. 

The pilot, with the air of a man remote 
from human bickering, looked across at 
Flicker. “Better try and get through to 
Dum-Dum. Tell them we'll need a 
spare.” 

The wireless operator climbed back 
into the aircraft. The others took off 
their shoes and socks and set out for the 
basha huts. Cartwright was silent. His 
spirits were low. 

The first hut bore a sign: 
Squadron Mess.” 


“989 
Inside, the mess 





furniture was piled up awaiting 
collection. 

“Well, what d’you know!” said the 
navigator. “‘How come these coloured 
guys here haven’t swiped the lot?” 

The leading Indian said with dignity: 
“Me no loose-wallah. Me chaukidar,” 
he pointed to the faded ribbon of a 
frontier medal sewn on his tunic, 
saluted, then began lifting the chairs 
down from the tables. When he had 
done this he said “In next-door hut 
many beds.” 

The Indians retired. 
the others sat down. 
was bleak. 


Cartwright and 
The atmosphere 
Only the navigator spoke: 
‘*Flicker’ll get them stirring,” he said 
hopefully, but when Flicker entered the 
mess he spread his hands in despair. 
He said “Can’t get a squeak out of her. 
That monsoon shook her up bad.” 

“Could I have a try?” asked Collins, 
“IT used to potter with wireless at 
home.” 

With an unpleasant laugh Flicker 
threw himself into a seat. ‘“‘She’s all 
yours, brother,” he said. 

Collins went off to the ’plane. The 
wireless-operator lit a cigarette and 
looked about him. ‘‘ Not bad, this,’”’ he 
said; “things could be worse.” 

‘““What are we going to eat?” 


the Welfare Officer. 


asked 
After that there 


was silence until Collins returned to say 
he had contacted Dum-Dum. 
wheel 


A spare 
was being sent by road but, 
owing to floods, it would probably take 
seven days. 

Outside the hut the rain was pelting 
down again. A dismal procession came 


trudging along beneath canopies of old 


ground sheets. The villagers’ had 
brought rice, chickens and tea for sale. 
The chaukidar, catching sight of 
Cartwright, ran forward crying: “ Burra 
sahib, burra sahib.” 

Cartwright paused. 

“Burra sahib,” said the chaukidar, 
“all men gone but paggul pani keep 
coming. Much paggul pani here.” 

“Too much,” said Cartwright, who 
only knew that pani meant water. 
‘*“What is it? Tonic or something?” 

“TI show.” The chaukidar led him 
into a hut fitted up as a kitchen. 

When Cartwright returned to the 
mess he was carrying a bottle. His 
beaming face drew all eyes. “Gentle- 
men,” he said, “‘what have we here? 
Thirty-six bottles of best rye whisky!” 
He held up his hand for silence: 
“Permit me to declare the mess open.” 

He was elected president. 

Despite the whisky, the first evening 
at Wallatoola lacked fervour. There was 
nothing to read, no games, conver- 
sation languished. Seven Indians had 
been chosen to act as bearers. They lit 
the oil-lamps and prepared bowls of 
rice and chicken. Cartwright had 
picked the chaukidar as his man. The 
others did not think this a wise choice. 
The pilot said “Give me that wall- 
eyed guy. He looks dumb enough to be 
honest.” 

After the first bottle had been 
emptied the pilot found energy to rise 
and search drawers and cupboards for 
distraction. They had been searched 
before and nothing found. This time 
he discovered, wedged at the back of a 
drawer, a pack of cards. 
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“Hey,” he shouted on a rising note, 
“how about a little poker game?” 

The others roused themselves. 

The Welfare Officer, in the tone of a 
man used to having his preferences 
respected, said “I prefer bridge.” 

“Bridge nothing,” said the pilot, 
““my game’s poker.”’ 

He sat down at the table and the 
others sat with him. The Welfare 
Officer refused to join them. 

**What will it be?” 


operator. 


asked the wireless 


“Straight Draw,” said Cartwright. 

“That’s the only game a pommy 
knows.” 

Cartwright called on the chaukidar to 
bring in a new bottle of whisky. He 
was rationing the mess to five a day. 
When the game started the atmosphere 
in the basha hut had come alive with 
purpose and activity, but Cartwright, 
still suffering from air sickness, was not 
at his best. The limit was set at thirty 
rupees. In two hours he had lost one 
hundred and seventy-five. Collins and 
Perkins had not played before: they 
lost less only by staking less. The crew 
played with a sort of swaggering satis- 
faction that implied the situation was 
exactly as they expected it to be. 

For a while the Welfare Officer 
remained in his chair apart; then, in 
spite of himself, he was drawn to the 
game. He stood behind the pilot. He 
gave a smile of morose gratification 
when Cartwright pushed back from the 
table and said “I'll play better after a 
night’s rest.” 

Some time after midnight Cartwright, 
rising to the surface of consciousness, 
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heard the crew whispering together. 
For an instant, before sinking back into 
sleep, he caught the words of the wire- 
less operator: ‘Listen, cobber, first 
we'll clean out the fat pommy, and 
then...’ Next morning they remained 
with him. He rose, a new man. 

After a breakfast of rice and chicken 
the poker school returned to play. 
The Welfare Officer hovered about the 
table making exasperated noises. When 
Cartwright won his first hundred rupees 
the Welfare Officer gave a grunt of 
resentful envy. 

Cartwright had no exceptional luck. 
He had not played for ten years or more, 
but he had been a practised player at his 
university. He quickly regained his old 
skill. Within an hour he had not only 
won back his hundred and seventy-five 
rupees but had started to add to them. 
Seeing this, the Welfare Officer’s face 
contracted like an oyster on which 
someone had squeezed lemon juice. 

After luncheon, the pilot said he had 
had enough of Straight Draw. He was 
used to varying his game. 

“Yep,” said the navigator, “I’m for 
a change. How about ‘Baseball’ or 
‘Low in the Hole’?” 

‘ Baseball,” he explained, was a seven- 
card stud; threes and nines wild. In 
“Low in the Hole” the lowest card was 
wild. 

Cartwright said he was willing to try 
either. They agreed on “Baseball.” 
The members of the crew started play- 
ing again with their old verve: the 
English players followed cautiously 
behind. The two young pilots, who had 
been winning a little at Straight Draw, 


now started losing’ again. Cartwright 
lost sixty rupees, then he began steadily 
to win. The pilot suffered this for half 
an hour or so before he said he was 
bored. They changed to “Low in the 
Hole.” When Cartwright began winning 
again, the pilot said ‘‘There’s only one 
game worth playing: that’s ‘Up and 
Down the Mississipi.’”’ 

An hour or so later he said “TI tell 
you. what! 
Louie’ 
win. 


Let’s play ‘Screwy 
highest hands 
Not another game to touch it.”’ 
In the first round Cartwright held 
one, two, three, four and five. 
The pilot asked suspiciously: 
where didja get those cards?” 


lowest and 


**Say, 


“What do you want to play now?” 
Cartwright mildly asked. 

*“**Spit in the Ocean.’” 

“And after that?” 

“Well, there’s 
* Anaconda.’” 

“And then?’ 

“*One-eyed Jacks Wild.’” 

“Suits me. Is that all?” 

The pilot looked about him like a man 
beset. He said “I'll think of some- 


‘Lowball’ = and 


’ 


thing.” 

The players interrupted their game 
only to take food, sleep or open a bottle. 
As Cartwright’s winnings accumulated 
impressively, a cunning look began to 
form on the Welfare Officer’s face. At 
the end of the fourth day, when the 
school had, from boredom, returned 
to Straight Draw, he suddenly said 
“J think I could pick this 
up.” 

“Sit down,” said the pilot with a 
gesture, welcoming anything that might 


game 
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break the 
success. 

The Welfare Officer sat down beside 
Cartwright and, when cards were dealt 
him, gathered them with trembling 
hands. For some time he would not 
bet. He was, he said, learning the game. 
When he was almost forgotten, the table 
began to vibrate. Looking down, 
Cartwright saw that the Welfare Officer 
was sitting with his knees crossed: the 
upper knee was shaking against the 
wood. His face glistened with nervous 
sweat. When his call came he pushed 
forward five rupees. 
doubled the bet. The pilot doubled 
again. Flicker, Cartwright and the 
young men threw in their hands. The 
Welfare Officer pushed forward another 
five rupees. For a moment his shaking 
fingers lingered on the money, then left 
it. The navigator doubled again. The 
pilot added ten rupees. They looked at 
the Welfare Officer. His hesitation was 
painful. He grew pale, flushed, then 
threw in his hand. 

Cartwright picked it up. It com- 
prised a straight flush. He explained 
that that was a winning hand. 

“T know. I can play this game.” The 
Welfare Officer looked away as though 
about to burst into tears. 

Some time passed before the table 
began to vibrate again. Cartwright, 
glancing sideways at the Welfare Officer, 
saw his eyes protruding and his cards 
fluttering like a fan. 

Having a 


monotony of Cartwright’s 


The navigator 


poor hand, Cartwright 
threw it in at once. ‘The Welfare 
Officer held to his and this time won a 


hundred and fifty rupees. At once his 























manner became arrogant. When next 
the vibration of the table gave warning 
that he held a good hand he said in a 
forceful manner “I think we should 
raise the limit.” 

“Thirty rupees is high enough for 
me,”’ said Cartwright. 

“Well, not for me.” The Welfare 
Officer slapped the table. He began 
to clamour for the limit to be raised. 

The pilot nodded: “No limit. Let 
the cards talk.” 

“All right,” 

The Welfare 


became violent. 


said Cartwright. 
Officer’s knee-tremor 
He appeared to be 
holding his lips back between his teeth. 
He put down fifty rupees. 
doubled this bet. 


Cartwright 
The others threw in 
their hands. 

The Welfare Officer stared frantically 
at Cartwright’s hundred rupees, then 
released his lips, let his breath escape, 
and pushed out a further hundred 
rupees. Cartwright would have doubled 
again, but had not the heart to do so. 
He said “I'll see you.” 

With the relief of a drowning man 
rising to the water’s surface, the Welfare 
Officer put down four 
reached for the kitty. 

“Just a minute,” said Cartwright. 
He put down four kings. 


queens and 


On the seventh day two mechanics 
arrived in a lorry. They fitted the spare 
wheel, ate a meal, and at once retired to 
sleep. 

That night, in the mess, the poker 
school sat down to its last session. By 
midnight, when it was decided play 
should end, Cartwright had won four 
thousand rupees. At the final reckoning 


the bearers moved from their places by 


the wall and stood round the table, 
their lips parted, their black, 
eyes fixed on the money. 

Inside the sleeping-huts the navigator 
called the others about him. He said 
this was their last evening in Walla- 
toola and he was certain, if they did not 
hide money and valuables, they would 


bright 


be robbed 

Cartwright said ‘“‘I never hide things. 
I believe in trusting people.” 

“More fool you,” said the Welfare 
Officer who, having lost nothing, had 
a large roll of notes to spend on 
leave. 

Everyone, except Cartwright, set 
about hiding, possessions in the toes of 
socks and shoes, under mattresses and 
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pillows. Cartwright has none; the few he 
has had he has usually acquired and 
lost on the same day. His bank-notes 
he left where he always carries them, in 
a dilapidated notebook. This he put on 
his bedside table. His coins remained 
in his trouser-pockets. 

Next everything, 
Cartwright’s money, 


morning, except 
had been stolen. 
“For Pete’s sake,” said the pilot, 
“Where did you hide your wad?” 
Cartwright note- 
book. The pilot said with disgust: 
“Who would think of looking there!” 
Cartwright, however, believed he had 
under the special protection of 
the chaukidar. He gave him a very 
large tip. 
When they left, the 
lined up out 


showed him the 


come 


bearers were 
side the mess, smiling their 
What did they know about 
the robbery? Nothing at all. 
wallahs from a 


innocence. 
Some 
loose neighbouring 
done it. To have 
would have been a waste 


must have 
argued further 
of time 
As they 
airfield 
yelling 


village 


took off across the flooded 
Cartwright Blackie 
through the head-phones 
‘We're not going to make it,” but they 
rose unsteadily, brushed the tops of the 
jungle 


heard 


trees and continued their inter- 


rupted journey to Colombo. 


When he 


me this 


returned to Cairo and told 
story, Cartwright said with 
‘Think of it! I won four 
thousand rupees. That’s nearly three 


pride: 


hundred pounds.” 
We must 
Let’s go to the Orangery.” 
“But [I haven't got it now,” he said. 
‘What did you do with it?” 
“They were such nice fellows, and 
when they got to Colombo they were 


‘How wonderful, darling. 
celebrate. 


penniless.” 
You mean.. .?” 
‘Darling, be 


I had to 


reasonable! 
share it out among them.” 
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manner became arrogant. When next 
the vibration of the table gave warning 
that he held a good hand he said in a 
forceful manner “I think we should 
raise the limit.” 

“Thirty rupees is high enough for 
me,”’ said Cartwright. 

“Well, not for me.” The Welfare 
Officer slapped the table. He began 
to clamour for the limit to be raised. 

The pilot nodded: “No limit. Let 
the cards talk.” 

“All right,” said Cartwright. 

The Welfare Officer’s 
became violent. 


knee-tremor 
He appeared to be 
holding his lips back between his teeth 
He put down fifty rupees. 
doubled this bet. 


Cartwright 
The others threw in 
their hands. 

The Welfare Officer stared frantically 
at Cartwright’s hundred rupees, then 
released his lips, let his breath escape, 
and pushed out a further hundred 
rupees. Cartwright would have doubled 
again, but had not the heart to do so 
He said “I'll see you.” 

With the relief of a drowning man 
rising to the water’s surface, the Welfare 
Officer put down four 
reached for the kitty. 

“Just a minute,” said Cartwright. 
He put down four kings. 


queens and 


On the seventh day two mechanics 
arrived in a lorry. They fitted the spare 
wheel, ate a meal, and at once retired to 
sleep. 

That night, in the mess, the poker 
school sat down to its last session. By 
midnight, when it was decided play 
should end, Cartwright had won four 
thousand rupees. At the final reckoning 
the bearers moved from their places by 
the wall and stood round the table, 
their lips parted, their black, bright 
eyes fixed on the money. 

Inside the sleeping-huts the navigator 
called the others about him. He said 
this was their last evening in Walla- 
toola and he was certain, if they did not 
hide money and valuables, they would 
be robbed. 

Cartwright said “‘I never hide things. 
I believe in trusting people.” 

“More fool you,” said the Welfare 
Officer who, having lost nothing, had 
a large roll of notes to spend on 
leave. 

Everyone, except Cartwright, set 
about hiding, possessions in the toes of 
socks and shoes, under mattresses and 
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pillows. Cartwright has none; the few he 
has had he has usually acquired and 
lost on the same day. His bank-notes 
he left where he always carries them, in 
a dilapidated notebook. This he put on 
his bedside table. His coins remained 
in his trouser-pockets. 

Next except 
Cartwright’s money, had been stolen. 

“For 


morning, everything, 
Pete’s sake,” said the pilot, 
“Where did you hide your wad?” 
Cartwright showed him the note- 
Che pilot said with disgust: 
“Who would think of looking there!” 
Cartwright, however, believed he had 
come 


he chaukidar 


book. 


under the special protection of 
He gave him a very 


t 
large tip 


When they left, the bearers were 
lined up outside the mess, smiling their 
What did they know about 
the robbery? Nothing at all. 


from a 


innoce nce 


Some 
loose wallahs 


village must 


neighbouring 
To have 
argued further would have been a waste 
of time. 
As they 


airfield 


have done it. 


took off across the flooded 
Blackie 
head-phones 
‘We're not going to make it,” but they 
rose unsteadily, brushed the tops of the 


jungle trees and continued thcir inter- 


Cartwright heard 


yelling through the 


rupted journey to Colombo. 


When he returned to Cairo and told 
me this story, Cartwright said with 
pride: “Think of it! I 


thousand rupees. 


four 
That’s nearly three 


won 


hundred pounds.” 

We must 
Let’s go to the Orangery.” 
gut I haven't got it now,” he said. 
‘““What did you do with it?” 


“How wonderful, darling. 
celebrate. 


“They were such nice fellows, and 
when they got to Colombo they were 
penniless.” 

You mean...?” 

“Darling, be reasonable! 


I had to 


share it out among them.” 
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for those who like CONTINENTAL coffee 


Do you like the tangy flavour of Continental “ high 
roast” coffee ? Then here is the special Nescafé for you. BLEND 


Allow a teaspoonful for each cup, and simply add piping hot - 


water. Nescafé Blend 37 dissolves instantly, giving ol SCAFE 


you the perfect black coffee. Price 4/6d. a tin. 
CONTINENTAL ROAST 
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pr e@ a tax-free income for as little as 
Established 1824 Branches and Agencies throughout the world £6 a year 
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down through generations, 
selected American leaf 1s 
subtly blended with rare 
Orientals With its rich 
complexity of fragrance 


SQW O@°q4iaALAwMI 


IW 


Glayva 
TOKENS a LIQUEUR 


te “ »7 
y \ Reserve ts almost infinitely 

c N . responsive to the mood of 

WG wi 2 _ \ the moment. In action or 


relaxation as a spur to 


, a SSS \ ‘ creative thought or an 

y = , SS SS - , accompaniment to reverie, 

( , : S it matches the changing 
= B Ww aX) \ humour of the 


QQ LAKAGAS 
SSS 
rye 


AAW WW _wy4» 


eTt very 








WPI 
BAY 


Yili bbe 
*, Ye, lesa “ 
Oe set - 


most 


exacting smoker. 


A 





A customer writes from Hampton- 
Thames 


: u MSY Be . . 
CO R WEE 7d Tha 
UTC H LIQt Fl cE . _ ’ | have pleasure to inform you 
' Lia . i that 7 Reserve is better than any 
4 


ther brand | have smoked 


Obtainable and © — | wh . cg 
exchangeable at all | CUCU lS SS eS Ae QS CHARLES 
good bookshops ™ == J a . wy Y E. RATTRAY 
3/6 5/- 7/6 10/6 12/6 wR ie Tobacco Blender 


RTH SCOTLAND 
21/- plus 4d. for card 


SRO AAA a AAA 








Price 84/- per lb., Post Paid. Send 21/4 
4 a ss for sample quarter-lb. tin 
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Don’t spoil the ship for a ha’porth 
of tar—or for want of knowing what 


kind of paper is exactly right for any 


business or industrial purpose. Ordinary 
or out of the ordinary; old-established 


use or about to sail uncharted seas; if 


there’s a need for paper there’s a need 


for Spicers paper knowledge. 


SPICERS LIMITED - 19 NEW BRIDGE STREET «+ LONDON EC4 BRANCHES 


THROUGHOUT 


All the best * 


PAPERS 


meet at 


SPLCERS 


ne ** Best ”’ 


unque¢ stionably the 


not necessarily the rarest or most expensive, but always, 
kind—whether for 


Spicers personal writing papers 


best of its printing, 


packaging, wrapping or writing. 


are a goo 


good example ; ask your stationer to show you the Spicer range 


of fine quality finishes at prices to meet every 


need 
need, 


BRITAIN ASSOCIATED & SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


TEwW =6 
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h i 
inest /MUST REMEMBER 7O 


RooTes:/" 


®@ Humber and Hillman 
self-drive limousines 
or saloons 


© Clients met at dock or airport 


Ts © British and Continental tours arranged 
—"s 


ROLS KUMA 


DRY ORANGE CURACAO | [ R ‘4 Ss 
BLUE CURACAO \ {oleh w= . 


CHERRY BRANDY , © y NX R Ca) | 34 | 


APRICOT BRANDY 


ADVOKAAT 1. ABBEY HALL ABBEY ROAD LONDON N.W.8 
V.0.GENEVER GIN 73 TELEPHONE CABLES 


CUNningham 5141 Rooteshire London 








ASB 
C C 
> 4 


= \ : ‘% A VARIETY OF MODELS 
} Al - MANCH * BIRMINGHAM 
ERVAN LUCAS BOLS ots scot “ 


rf IN ROLLED GOLD, SILVER OR NICKEL SILVER 
MAIDSTONE * CANTERBURY * ROCHESTER FROM LEADING JEWELLERS AND STATIONERS 
FOLKESTONE * WROTHAM HEATH 








rte 
Distillers in Amsterdam since 1575 A 1979 








LLL. Lig EL if TD i 
ide all the year round on 


Add Wmter erie to your rear wheels 


Town & Country are the perfect all-season tyres 


Experience Counts- 


27 Factories throughout the world. 
Firestone total sales exceed £1,000,000 per 
to a car on any surface, with quiet comfort and day. Firestone Tubeless Tyres have been 

. proved in service since 1951 and production 
today exceeds 1,500,000 per month. 


for rear wheels. Winter and summer, on the road 





and off, Town & Country add grip and stability 


long trouble-free mileage. 


Town & Country are also ideal for estate cars and light vans. 
TUBELESS or TUBED 


For front wheels fit Firestone De Luxe 


Firestone tvres— consistently good 
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WHY 


tm 


Stirling Moss’s Standard 8 is 
now fitted with a special 10 h.p. 
high-compression engine. 


PVE CHANGED UP TO 


BP Super Plus 


FOR MY 


M* 1954 STANDARD has been fitted 
with a special high-compression 
engine. Which, believe me, makes it a 
pretty nippy little car. Of course, like all 








Within a week of its introduction 
Stirling Moss used BP Super Plus to 
win outright the Internaticnal Sports 
Car Race, at Silverstone, ina Maserati. 











THE BRITISH 


PRIVATE 


MOTORING 


says STIRLING MOSS 


motorists, I take a particular pride in 
getting top performance out of it—at the 
same time trying to keep its fuel con- 
sumption down to the very minimum. 
That’s exactly why I’ve changed to the 
new BP Super Plus 100-octane petrol. 
It gives me considerably higher per- 
formance; which certainly makes driving 
much more enjoyable—especially on 
long runs. It produces just that increased 
burst of power that’s so handy in traffic. 
And it has put up my average mileage per 
gallon. If you run a sports model, or any 
car with a high-compression engine for 
that matter, I definitely advise you to 
‘change up to BP Super Plus’. 


PETROLEUM 


COMPANY 


But what about cars with 
ordinary engines ? 

Here are two questions many motorists 
have asked me. 

‘Can BP Super Plus damage my 
car’s valves?’ It’s easy to answer 
that. No, BP Super Plus cannot 
possibly harm the valves or any 
other part of the engine. 

‘How will BP Super Plus benefit my 
car?’ I cannot be quite so definite about 
that. It must, of course, depend a lot on 
what sort of car you run. But this I can 
say. Lots of people driving different 
makes of car have told me they’ve got 
greater acceleration and much better . 
performance from BP Super Plus. 


LIMITED 








DEWARS 


IS THE 
SCOTCH 


DISTILLERS st 
DEWAR « SONS 


—IT NEVER 
VARIES 


EWARS ne scotcH WI 
| OF Great AC 


- re 


DISTILLER eRe 





ber Swi 
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F. S. C stands for FACTORY 
SEALED CHARGE. The Golden Crompton Battery 
is Charged before it leaves the factory, but the charge 
does not become effective until the acid is added at the 
garage. The advantages? Your garage can stock charged 
Crompton batteries ready for immediate use. No run- 
ning down, no deterioration. You can be sure of an 


absolutely fresh battery that will give you long life. 


Ask your garage for a 


GOLDEN (rompton 
, os... the battery with F. $.G 


Sf t 
Wily 
ALL THE CROMPTON QUALITY 
FEATURES PLUS F. S. C 
MADE BY CROMPTON PARKINSON 


LIMITED 
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POSITIVELY RUSTPROOFED METAL WINDOWS 


There is a helpful booklet on metal windows available, and also, for gardeners, a leaflet 
(179a) on Crittall ‘Cadet’ greenhouses. Why not write today for either or both of these? 


os THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO LTD « BRAINTREE - ESSEX * BRANCHES AND DEPOTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


Tewiil 





oo 


thelwel! 





There is a castor for every purpose! 


[his comes under the heading of unspecified 

but opportune utility. More power to his _ | FSP. 33 SF 

enterprising elbow (or should it be ‘kneecap’)? | Shock-absorbing 

rhere is no doubt about it, Flexello castors | teatrolley castors 

are being used wherever easy mobility is_ | available in 

desired. And that goes for everything from | chromium, 

household furniture to 16 ton gantries. In the pose <_ 

home they have enormous appeal, especially ame 

to housewives. Beds, settees, armchairs,cup- | finish. 

boards move at a touch when fitted with 

Flexello castors. Good looking and durable, 
they are kind to carpets too. 





At all good Ironmongers 
and Stores 


| Bali-bearing 
exe oO § socket furniture 
castors available 
in nickel-plated 

CONSTANT QUALITY | or antique 
CASTORS < : bronze finish. 
Apply for leaflet AT 


: PA FLEXELLO CASTORS & WHEELS LTD. 
SLOUGH - BUCKS. 








Every Thursday 
afternoon at 4.0 


a Mailship sails 
from Southampton to 
South African sunshine 


Ask your Travel Agent for illustrated literature; also for 
details of the reduced fares for African holidays by certain 
sailings in 1957 or apply to 


UNION-CASTLE 


3 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3. MAN 2550 











LA TROPICAL 


DE LUXE 
Finest Jamaica Cigars 


There are few cigars as fine as 
the finest Jamaica. There are 
fewer still that combine, as 
La Tropical does, such notable 
mildness with undiminished 
character. There are possibly 
even fewer men who deserve 
such a Christmas present. 


Nevertheless 


\ 


\ 
\ & 
\ 


\ 
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How many Schwepping Days 
to Christmas ? 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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DAI REES 
Captain of the Ryder 
Cup Team, 1955 


Famous hands — 


Famous watches 


SMITHS 


ee 


Among the famous owners of Smiths de Luxe watches are 


leaders in every field of achievement whose judgment and 
experience are qualities which are extended naturally to the 
things they buy. They know that the extreme dependability 
of these outstanding watches has been proved by exacting 

tests . . . not only in Smiths laboratories, but under the most 
stringent out-of-doors conditions, Un onditionally guaranteed 
for one year, Smiths de Luxe watches are sold by Jewellers 
everywhere from £8.19.6 to £75. Write for tree illustrated 


brochure and details of convenient Personal Payment Plan. 


A ‘SMITHS OF ENGLAND’ PRODUCT 


B.541 A.501 

Lady's 15 jewel, 9ct. gold 15 jewel, 9ct. gold watch 

model In attractive in presentation case 

presentation case £24.0.0 
£19.10.0 


SMITHS CLOCKS & WATCHES LTD., SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON N.W.2. A Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd. 
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r. drinks long & short, 


hot & cold, there is nothing 


to compare with this 


dark & mellow rum 


PRODUCED AND BOTTLED 
IN JAMAICA 
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CHOCOLATE _ “All the best for Christmas” 


TOFFEE CUP 
A cup of chocolate filled 


with almost liquid toffee. ‘i iors a 1 f d el igh t fu | | y d i fle rent 


toffees and chocolates in 


CHOCOLATE S "~*~, 
COCONUT ECLAIR Ss RL ves in OS — 
Crisp fresh coconut and . 


soft rich toffee covered in 
delicious milk chocolate. 


DESSERT TOFFEE 
Delicious, smooth toffee, 
as only Mackintosh’s can make it 


eel 


JOHN MACKINTOSH & SONS LTD., HALIFAX 
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REVOLUTIONARY ! 


WEATHER DEFYING! 
PRICE RIGHT! 


CLARKS IGLOOS 


Igloos are Tormoulded —a revo- 
w technique by which rubber sole 

i | 
thermo-bonae > DOOT Ingie 


waterproof join which baulks al 


weaken it. It positively puts an end 


STONE es 


, because there are no joins through 


Ch 


IF 


It’s warmer 
and drier 


Clank 


Snowtrail : ir 
Rust brown, brown or or wn 3 fitting ince d W or 
black suede 5?/? slack n lo ‘i also 
69/9 (D fitti in bl 


TORMOULDED 


suege with 
soles 69/9) 


Nearest shop ? write CLARKS, Dept. J.7, Street, Somerset — and ask for an illustrated leaflet 








4 it's a man’s word 


If you've never known the pleasure 


of a close shave, without 


KROPP 


at once. It’s 


really 
scraping or soreness, try 
the famous 
open razor, 
forged from 
finest Shef- 
field steel: 


and at 21/- 


Z 
C 


inc. tax, 
a KROPP 
is your keen 
friend for 
life. 
Send 24d. 
stamp for 
brochure 


THE 


KROPP 


The razor for the 
perfect shave 


OSBORNE, GARRETT & Co., Ltd., 
51-55 FRITH ST., LONDON, W.1 





HONORARY 
FATHER 
CHRISTMAS / 


A gift to The Salvation 
Army makes you an hon- 
orary Father Christmas 
Please send whatever you can 
afford to ““Christmas Fund”’, 


113 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


The 
Salvation 
Army 


immediately. There are no 
other duties—just the com- 
forting knowledge that 
others, far less fortunate, 
will enjoy the Army’s 
seasonal goodwill and good 
cheer. 
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Everybody 
wants 


my 


Reag'd. Trade Mark 
The original and best of all 
modelling materials, invented and 
made only by Harbutt’s and sold by 
leading stationers, stores and shops. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD 
BATHAMPTON: BATH SOMERSET 
Sole Manufacturers 


THE 
REVEREND MR. 


PUNCH 


The best of PUNCH jokes on Clergy 
and Parish from ‘The Curate’s 

gg’ to the Present Day. 
years’ ministry. 





A sixty 

Wit for the just 

and the unjust for all occasions. 

Especially for Christmas. 

Of all Booksellers 8s. 6d 
MOWBRAYS 

28 Margaret Street, W.1. 





SS 


= 4 
a clear cease (or 
asns 
thes 
WOVEN NAME TAPES 


CASH’'S OF COVENTRY 








BURMA CGHEROOTS 
Call of the East 
Trial wen at 2s 
37/6 
post free Imported 


the native maker 


"GREENS LTD 


Wine & Cigar Merchants 

24 Royal Exchange, LONDON, €E.C.3 

May we quote you for your Wines, Spirit and 
Cigar requirement 





Wherever there gathers 





“ = 
a scrum of Commuters a huddle of Yarnspinners 


there’s a fitting of 


Uihuuwels 


famous English shoes 


Leathers, lasts and styles to fit the man and his occasion. Here 

valf-brogue in black or brown calf, 112/6, 

and ‘Chamberlain’ the classic Oxford, in black or brown calf, 1 
Both with leather soles, of course, for comfort, 


protection, hygiene and wear. 


‘Diplomat’ a | 


Many other styles from 89/9 to 


For nearest Agent's address write to CHURCH & CO. LTD., DUKE STRKEE 


BIRDS REALLY DO 
RESPOND to the 


AUDUBON BIRD CALL 


Simply twist the key of the 


response is amazing. Birds 
burst into song. They 
come closer too—brimming 
with curiosity This 
wonderful new way of 
drawing songsters near is 
already widely used in 
America and on the 
Continent. Your naturalist 
friends will welcome one as 
1 Christmas or Birthday 
present And of course— 
Jon’t forget yourself. 
Hand-made 
tterned on bird ce 

by Italian Fowler 
Send your order to: 
JOHN BUXTON, RODBOURNE, MALMESBURY 

nst 


Sent post free with full ructions) 








This fine British Cigar, introduced 
many years ago, is more tA 
popular than evertoday. , 


CARASADY 
INTERMEZZOS 


ff 
Delicate aroma and 
charming flavour 
A Sample Box of 
25 for 45/- post paid. 


GREENS LTD., 


Wine and Cigar Merchants 
34 Royal Exchange, 
Cornhill, London, E.C.3 
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O ONE scems quite to remember 

The Hennessy family in Cognac 

say that when they first used the 
symbol many decades ago, letters such as 
V.S.O.P. and X.O., as well as the famous 
* markings, were chalked on the hogs 
heads of brandy by the blender as his pet 
sonal guide to the brandy’s maturity. 
V.S.O.P. probably meant * Very Special 
Old Pale’ 

Nowadavs, however, as an indication 
of age and quality, the letters V.S.O.P 
on liqueur brandies have become as 
equivocal in the brandy trade as the 
description ‘ Final Night Extra ’ 
evening newspaper. 


on an 


But one thing is certain. The /abel 
‘V.S.O.P." means nothing unless coupled with 
the name of a shipper whose stocks are good 








enough, large enough and old enough 


to ensure continuity of quality and age. 


Note for the Curious. 


BRANDY, which was heavily coloured 
by the addition of burnt sugar 


An Invitation to a 
Memorable Experience 


When you are on holiday in France, 
visit the Hennessy premises in Cognac. 
There you will learn with your own eyes 
and palate what V.S.O.P. was originally 
meant to stand for. 

You will see the vast stocks of matured 
and maturing brandies. You will be able 
to taste their quality—choosing at ran- 
dom from this hogshead and that: and 











O 
QO 
Why ‘Very 0 


Special Old PALE’? Because once upon 
a time there was a fashion for BROWN 

















you will learn why Hennessy 
loses none of its brilliance as it 
ages, but rather gains in character 

as it mellows in the wood. 


You will learn from such a visit 


why no one in the world can offer you 
a better choice of genuinely aged Liqueur 
Cognacs than 


HENNESSY 


V.S.0.P x.0 EXTRA 


P.S.—J lennessy ee 
liqueur, and why not t 
same stocks as it 
many years in 1 
Incidental! , 2f W2. 
” 1865, 
the device embodied in the window catch 


You can see it for yourself when 
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An Irish Coxswain 


Three 
quarters 
of 


A 
MILLION 
POUNDS 


ff 


that ts the cost, each year, of the 
boat Service: and it must be met 
from voluntary contribu- 

, tior Yours, however small, will 
‘ For those with a taste help: send it to 


for the best” ROYAL NATIONAL 
NORSEMAN S.B SUCHARD CHOCOLATE LTD., LONDON, S.£.16| LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
glar Raincoat in 42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


ys 
p Treasurer 
' His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
eve 


o1.A.D Sn All 
Norseman 7 | Zarcerraniahce 
Quality N MALTA 


For a sunny Mediterranean holiday 


Raincoats \\ see Seen sa 


Y | 








st quality 























. ’ — —= : \ / ing, Bridge, Private Cinema, Member 
for men’s, ladies’ and st f social and sports clubs arranged 
F . ; /\ - . } fates and brochure on request Ask your 
children’s wear i beret jseensence w Feoved dhanen ar Gheamen Cana eave 


Ask for a Norseman, 








J : 
om 
' / 
High-class outfitters ; ye eee 


usually stock them nd ‘ VA : | : : FE C 6 
T qeeee 02 ead M : 
Made! -- \ 


ore verse LAST 


- BATHROOM 
A. B. HARGREAVES & CO. LTD : J ' FURNITURE 
Vyking Works, Chorley, Lancs. = * 4 ] 














BRIGHT STEEL BARS te 
THE Cruising in Comfort LIST FREE FROM 


HALESOWEN STEEL Seathich iiinnds anil tetends (FCO U° LIVERPOOL 3 


by magnificent new motor vessel 
Co., Lid. “IRISH COAST” 3800 tons 
Six thirteen-day cruises from Liverpool 
commencing 7th June, 1957—Fares from £72 


COAST LINES LTD., 
Reliance House, Water Street, Liverpool, 2 
227 Regent Street, London, W.1. 


SWING KING KUTTER branches and tourist agencies. 


(Brit. Pat. Appl. 27086/54 
S. Africa 2886/55. Internat 
Pats. applied for.) 


No more NETTLE- in the 
nuisance or ANY weed- world 
worries with the strange for its 
NEW Cutter with the particular 
easy UPRIGHT action purpose 
Its great success entirely No lady/ 
due to the exotic, un- gent gar- 
precedented shape of dener need Q “ 
the cutting hook have weed <a VEEN ANNE 
No other shape will trouble again : | Morey y 

do the same—so Price, with steel ‘ | TH Whisxy 
remember the shaft (state for x | fo? 2 
name. Tempered lady or gent) 4 

Sheffield  spring- 19/6; p.p. U.K 
steel maintains Built to last for 
the exact arc years, seldom 
Two-sided for needs sharpening 
pendulum or (done by yourself in 
ambidextrous a_ few minutes) 
action The Cheques/P.O.s_ to 
most effort- Manufacturing-Inven- 


ess Tool tor(mentioning Punch) Ze 4 ) § iam THOMSON kh Co: LTO: 
y EDINBURGH Est: 1793 
<n SEA M/6 from your 7 
gg ons ; To Her Majesty the Queen 


Suppliers of Scotch Whisky 
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THE QUICKNESS OF THE HAND 
GENTLEMEN— 


NO LONGER DECEIVES 


It may seem impressive, that flurry of movement— 
but just look how long it takes compared with 
the swift, almost imperceptible movement of 
the electric tool. As for the saving in effort 
just ask the man with hand drilling to do... but 
stand well clear ! In these photographs, taken for a 
* Time & Motion’ study by research engineers, the light 
traces are visual proof of the advantages given by our electric 
power drills. Of course, drilling through hard Duralumin 
is only one job tackled by our drills—and drills 
themselves form only part of our complete range. 
For this test a }” hole 
was drilled in 4” 
thick hard Duralumin 


with a hand drill. 
TIME TAKEN 25 seconds 


Same test using a Black & 
Decker }” Heavy Duty 
drill and 4” bit. 

TIME TAKEN 5} seconds. 


(over 4 times faster). 


—— 


By completely equipping your works with our tools you 
would save ... but before we get too enthusiastic, 
you'd better send for our catalogue and see for 
yourself the tools we make to suit your needs, 


QUICKER AND BETTER WITH 


Yack 5. Decker 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS 


BLACK & DECKER LIMITED * HARMONDSWORTH* MIDDLESEX 


ways to please 
a Christmas 
male ! 


It’s a simple step to take — to 
your nearest Lenthéric stockist. A 
certain one, too —to please any 
man in your Christmas plan. Lenthéric 
quiet, perfect grooming is an 
ideal gift for any man. There’s a wide 


choice. 
leave it to 


“- @ 


After Shave Lotion: 
Shaving Bowl. Price: 14/9 








Dry-Shave Lotion: Bath After Shave Lotion: Bath 
Soap: Bath Talc. Price: 15/- Talc. Price: 12/- 














see the full range 


for (4 ; 
lah 
at selected stockists Nop of Sty 


“KG 
Why, 
17 OLD BOND ST. LONDON On 


PARIS © NEW YORK 














GETTING A 
STOCK IN 


N all Banks there is a routine recog- 


nition of Christmas as a time of 


increased spending. Bigger cheques 
than usual are cashed at the counter, 
which means that more money has to 
be made available to meet customers’ 
requirements. We have to get a stock 
in, so to speak, so that your festivities, 
however modest, may be given a 
proper start. Father Christmas cashing 
a cheque at the counter may seem a 
fanciful thought but that is where his 
journey really begins. 


DISTRICT BANK 


LIMITED 























Have a gimlet. 
Thanks very much... 
a whatilet ? 
A gimlet. 
SEAGERS gin, 
lime juice, 
small iceberg. 
Sounds promising. 
Is it a gimlet if 
the gin isn’t SEAGERS ? 
I daresay, legally, but — 


Ah! I know. You’re 
going to tell me SEAGERS 
is some special kind of gin. 


= 
Ty 
< gesperare 
CTS PSPS Pe . ‘ : 
retrecysyeees Let’s put it more cautiously 
arts - 
Cs 


and say that gin is merely 
a kind of SEAGERS. 


ws & Co. Limited, 
, London SE8 
toy 
v 
ss 4%, <*ta5S 
rye ~ Late. ho 4%, 
x yevey CA ew ter; Sy levy 
sdtatassas pasate ~ pT IPSS ES 22 py eS A, 
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Who is this man of the world ? The badge from his blazer is the clue. 


Men of the 
World-all the 


World over 


prefer the Perfect Hairdressing 


Yes, Brylcreem, with massage, aids the normal flow of sebum, 
the scalp’s natural oil, thus relieving dandruff and dryness. 
Brylcreem’s special emulsion grooms without greasing—and 
without stiffening the hair. Like world famous sportsmen, 
use Brylcreem—it’s all your hair needs for health and 
appearance. Tubs 1/10}, 2/10 and 5/-; handy tubes 2/ro. 


BRYLCREEM 


for every style of hair 
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Half a million motorists must be right! They chose 
the amazing Morris for its big-car roominess, its big-car 
features, its big-car performance. Now the Minor’s pep 


and liveliness are stepped up even further: a new 





950 c.c. O.H.V. engine gives it a 20°% power advance ! 


Renamed the Minor 1000, this latest version of the 


world’s biggest small car buy brings an entirely new 


conception of performance to economical, small-car 


motoring. See it—try it—at your local Morris dealer. 


MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD 


London Distributors: Morris House, Berkeley Sq., W.1. Overseas Business: Nuftield Exports Ltd., Oxford & 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1. C.266 (56) 
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B. Beard Esq. 


whose Eighth W ife 


was not so Colour Blind 


--. with the gift that delights EVERY DAY 


—— 


Give Goblin ‘ Teasmade’ this Christmas. Superb * 
way to express ... and fulfill! ... goodwill wishes. ° \ 
Goblin ‘ Teasmade’ gives a happy start to every . \ oe 
day. Time-set, it makes the tea, lights the lamp, - ~ 5 \ 
wakes the sleeper. At TV time it lays on tea - eS 
automatically. A joy forever, it’s the gift that keeps yi 

the giver forever in mind. ‘De Luxe’ model, D25, * ,, = 
above (with everything shown except china): , , POPULAR a 


£14. 3s. plus P.T. 
They’d LOVE you to give them a 


_G OBLIN Sinmih 


The Br‘tish Vacuum Cleaner & Engineering Ltd., Dept. P.U. Leatherhead, £ 
ez “ - Vane / pe : 


pg ee - 


> 





B. Beard was of the marrying kind, ; Comfort and 

But all his Wives were Colour Blind 

And never noticed that his Chin »\ Economy 
: begin with a 


Was Something one meets only in 
It was Prussian Blue, Ti L L E Y. 
egd. 


A Nightmare. 
\ Sinister and Deadly Hue. 
Paraffin Fressure 


Yet Beard himself was Kind and Good = 
. RADIATOR 


and only when his Food 
Just think, cosy comfort where you 


want it—when you want it for less 


At heart, 
Was served with the Wrong Kind of Bread 
Did Mrs. B. Beard lose her head. 
You see, they none of them were told 
That Hovis Bread is good as gold, 
And so they simply asked for “Brown” 
And quite ignored our Bluebeard’s frown 
Until too late. But Number Eight 
\voided all the others’ Fate; 
She always asked for bread by Name, 
and Hovis aren’t the same. 


td an hour! Twelve hours 


than 
14 pints of ordinary 


heat on only 
paraffin Portable—easy to light 
and fill—simple to use. Ask your 
lronmonger to show you this won 
derful, modern Tilley Radiator. 


iy? 


‘ ‘ 
Tr Tue HOMES Tn THe OFFICE 


Ne 


tel 








— 








For “brown” 
So Bluebeard put his Sword away 
\nd used a Bread Knife every day 
To cut himself a Slice of Life; one 

Send for details and name of your nearest Stockist to: 


another Wife. 99 /6 THE TILLEY LAMP CO, LTD. 


Dept. HT/P8. Tilamp House, 70/72 Jermyn Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


And never lost 


Hovis is the Slice of Life 





COMPLETE 
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‘“A tin for the Naughtons— 
they all love toffees’’ 


Sharp’s Toffees are a friendly gift—just right for the 
Naughtons. The whole family will love them. And Joan 
will find the pretty caddy so useful long after the toffees 


have disappeared. 


~ Toffees for Christmas 
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Walls that are hushed to the softest pianissimo, 
simply so that the curtains may show off with a bang! 
Key the colours cunningly, play them for effect. 


Choose wallpapers and fabrics together at Sanderson. 


SANDERSON 


OF BERNERS STREET 


wallpapers and fabrics 


Berners Street, London, W.1. anp AT LEEDS, GLASGOW. EDINBURG THAMPTON AND BIRMINGHAM 


LHE SANDERSON WALLPAPER BOOK SANDERSON FABRI I\) BI , AT LEADING FURNISHERS, 
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the cooker with a memory MILLIWAT 
——) LIMITED C~S 


& Were | 44 PRINCESS ROAD, 


REGENT’S PARK, 


as the dinner switched itself on! N.W.1 


ELECTRIC 
BLANKETS 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD IN THE WORLD 


She’s free to go where 
she pleases — 


Other housewives are in their kitchens. 
Yet when she reaches home, dinner 
will be in the oven — piping hot, freshly 
cooked, ready to serve on warm plates! 
How is it done ? With the cooker with 
a memory-—the incredible new auto- 
timed Creda Carefree electric cooker. 
Prepare a complete meal, put it in the 
oven, set the simple control — and 
you’re free! The Creda Carefree’s 
oven switches itself on... does the 
cooking ... switches itself off — all 
automatically ! 

Good looking — lavishly equipped — 
large oven — isn’t the Creda Carefree 
just the cooker for you ? 


only £50 No purchase tax 


There are optional extras 


recae Capatree 











Simplex Electric Co Ltd Creda Works Blythe Bridge Stafis 
London Showrooms: Creda House Binney Street (off Oxford St) London wi 


A @ Company 





Purchase from the Experts who built the 
Milliwatt, safest and most efficient elec- 
trically heated flying equipment in the 
World, standardised by the U.S. Air 
Force in the late War. 
Thermostatically controlled 


Single Heat Standard Blanket, 30” by 50", 
with D.P. Switch 


£6 2s. 6d. 
including P.T. 
Insist on Milliwatt 


SAFE—EFFICIENT 
BEST VALUE IN THE WORLD 
Passed by the Authorities 


DO NOT SLEEP WITH LIVE WIRES 
IN BED 


Ask for details of complete medical and domestic range 
at any F:lectrical and Medical Retailers, leading stores 


and chemists 


SLEEP WARM—SLEEP WELL 
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easilyne Beauty 


_ 


your guests 


will enjoy 


The only apricot liqueur which 
preserves the whole 
delicate bouquet 
of this delicious fruit. 


In addition to a design that lends itself to any bathroom or XO \ fs \ Delectable... It is the 


kitchen decor . . . “‘easilyne’”’ Taps are a first-class (9\ aa n\ / we ‘ ee 
engineering job and — with ‘Ner-drip’ Washers, will give \* \ D/ AS LL soul of the apricot 
years of trouble-free service. 


/ 
Cas//yne taps designed and manufactured by 


SANBRA LTD - ASTON HALL RD - BIRMINGHAM - 6 
MARIE ce 


Ke 
CREME ee 


yn re Ws hl ’ ye) * iS ay 
DE MEN a HK > eX MARIE BRIZAG 
oA € | 








Warmth without work 
its OIL-FIRED 


“Frappée : Brings out the 
fragrance, prolongs the flavour, 
when poured into a glass filled 

with crushed ice.” 
On ice cream : A liberal dash of 
Marie Brizard adds an original 
and very popular touch. 


. 4 : : 4g ee 
“ ‘ 7 P Y 3 . z % . . \’ / g = j 
3 a ¥ 4 5 ( ARIE SRITAR 
= Ae ¢ : 4 4 > Z s/\ \\\ 
Bigs P s Z maoest 
A Nu-way conversion means 7 4 %, Z 
no more stoking, no more ashes, no more 4 y ’ iS A 
chilly corners. For conversion details for ; & WE ‘e. ‘ 


your heating system write us to-day. 


e range of French Liqueurs 


The distinctive home of 3 d The 
Brig. D. E. Taunton, D.S.O. : O wv, 
17/411 and Bar, Church Brampton, \ 4 
s, Northampton, combining  sS Co / jr Ay 3) ¥ 
Y cld world charm with the S Soca on oo Xa 3 Cy aR ¢ A oe & eX S) - 
comfort of modern Nu-wa S > N MARIE 8 R 12 AR D Nv x x %) *) 


THE LEADING NAME ! 1L-FIRIN il-firing = sey \/EX7 / Py 
c 3 N OIL a oil-firing S 3 ‘ 3 XH wey 2X#X OXRXE 





NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD. (Box 544) DROITWICH. —— XX oXHX OXIXY OG 
A/a 


ala /P\ /ala\ A apie ‘Sertaex’ 
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FOUR SQUA 
vinta 


Pre-war pipes knew this tobacco! 
No stalk, no jockeying along to false maturity, 
no artificial flavouring. Sagacious pipemen 
call each cool-smoking, lazy-burning blend 
‘vintage stuff’. Four Square is set apart 
from the crowd by its quality, not its price! 


Clean out your pipe—in anticipation .. . 


FOUR SQUARE 


6 VINTAGE BLENDS 


RED &5 Original Matured Virginia 
BLUE 55 Original Mixture 
YELLOW $5 Cut Cake 

GREEN S53 Mixture 


4/105 oz. 

4/10} oz. 

4/64 oz. 
4/64 

Vacuum packed — 

tobacco in 


Also PURPLE 58 Curlies 4/64 oz 
1 and 2 oz. tins 


BROWN &5 Ripe Brown 4/64 oz 








Think iJ 


this would 
mean for YOU! 


—and it’s possible. 


Imagine yourself receiving a cheque for £4,315 round about your 55th birthday. 
What a difference it would make to your outlook; what fears and cares it 
would remove. 

Is it possible in your case? Why not? Thousands of men and women in all 
walks of life are already on the way to their “savings target,” to make their 
future happier and more secure. Some of your own friends may be among them. 

It is being done by means of the Income-Endowment Plan of the Sun Life of 
Canada, details of which may be had for the asking. 

There are immediate benefits, too. You get the 
INCOME TAX RELIEF and, what is more important, 
PROTECTION for your family right away. 

The Plan, retaining all its essentials, is available for men and women age 45 or 
under, and for larger and smaller amounts. Please fill in and post this Form (or 
send letter) and you will learn exactly how best you can make provision for your 
later years. 


appropriate yearly 
it gives FINANCIAL 


- Postage 2d. if not sealed — — — —— — =. 
M. MACAULAY (General Manager for Gt. Britain and Ireland) 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
| 22, SUN OF CANADA HOUSE : COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.!. 


| I should like to know more about your plan as advertised, 
obligation 


without incurring any 


, Mrs., Miss) 
| ADDRESS 
| OCCUPATION .. Exact date of birth 











AT HOME AT WORK — you 


at 





Vent-Axia 
gives you 
control of 


ventilation 


Fit Vent-Axia and your 
ventilation problems are solved * ; 
—simply—all the year round. Turn a sw itch to extract unhealthy 
staleness; or—as conditions vary—switch over to control the 
intake of cooling fresh air from outside. Vent-Axia puts ventila- 
tion (exactly as you want it) right at your fingertips. 


AT WORK | AT HOME 
Vent-Axia appeals to | Vent-Axia re- es 
careful management | moves cooking ~ 
concerned with | smells and steam, 
efficiency, health | cuts condensation. = == le 
and the better use | It is essential : 
of accommodation. | to every kitchen. 
Intake, Extract and REVERSIBLE Units—in four sizes— 
with Iris Shutter where required + Electrically driven, 
quiet ard economical « Easy to install. 





FOR BETTER AIR CONDITIONS 


Vent-Axia_ 


Simplest form of controlled ventilation 
9, VICTORIA STREET = LONDON - 
Telephone: ABBey 6441 (7 lines) 


GLASGOW * MANCHESTER * BIRMINGHAM * LEEDS * NEWCASTIE-UPON-TYNE* BRISTOL 


Full details and 
advice from your 
electrical supplicr 

or from the $.W.1 
manufacturer 


BRANCHES AT 














Progress =F. 


... reward for man’s vision and ingenuity. 


MONTHLY SAILINGS Symbol of such progress in the sphere of high pre- 
cision is the ZENITH watch. Peerless in performance, 

FROM ; : é 
the immaculate range of ZENITH watches includes 


a O N D O N models protected fromshock, dust, water and magnetism. 


ZENITH — INCOMPARABLY SUCCESSFUL 
at the Annual Watch Rating Contests at Neuchatel 
Observatory. (Official Transmitter of the Swiss Radio 


Time-Signals). 
138 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 (ave s220) nee 

OR YOUR LOCAL AGENT ; : vt = oA ; 
Ref. 206 (Lady's) FIVE TIMES IN SIX YEARS 
18 ct. Gold £44.15.0 


9 ct. Gold £38.0.0 
Stainless Steel £27.10.0 





in the Wrist Watch category 


FIRST! 
FOUR TIMES IN FOUR YEARS 
in the Deck Watch category 


FIRST! 
SIX TIMES IN SEVEN YEARS 
in the Pocket Watch category 


MACKENZIES | ie , ei 


THE RECORD FOR PRECISION 


VINTNERS CREAM Sign 


RARE OLD OLO R O | O f | : om Please write for 


illustrated catalogue 


: : > to Dept. P.3. 
S H E RRY Po \\ fess 5 ZENITH WATCH Co. 


(GT. BRITAIN) LTD. 
119 HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.c.1. 
“VINTNERS CREAM” is a full bodied : 
Rare Old Oloroso Sherry which will Ref. 302 (Gent's) 
“ » Th * : “s Automatic 
appeal to all with the “‘sweeter tooth’’. It WE ' é ; F 18 ct. Gold £98.17.6 
‘ ; 8 . 9 Gol £ 

is a luscious wine which embodies all Ral Pe a 5.0 


the richness of the grape and gives a j ‘i £37.15.0 
feeling of great satisfaction. 


I hoe 
ees 
hive Sees 


rn 
it : 


For those who prefer a 
drier wine, there is 
“VINTNERS CHOICE” 
Superior 
Amontillado Sherry 


. = AY ) a 4 Oi We, anal THE BETTER WATCH 
MACKENZIE & CO. LTD. ‘a 


@ 20, EASTCHEAP. LONDON. E.C.3. JEREZ & OPORTO 


b. 


Monee NEA 
+ 
& ae 
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Petroleum chemicals are partners in new ideas 


In industry and agriculture, petroleum chemicals are problems, speeding processes and inspiring the 


challenging and changing many traditional ways of adventurous. For the farmer, as for the manufacturer, 


working and thinking. Essential industrial materials the versatility of petroleum chemicals is the key to 
and exciting new base products, in ever-widening fresh achievements. Shell weedkillers, insecticides 
variety and all derived from petroleum, are meeting and other advanced products are the farmer's 


the Nation’s production needs on a scale unthought working partner in many seasonal routines, helping 


of even a few years ago. Yet the ultimate treasures of to lift output and prevent loss. On every hand, this 
petroleum are still untapped! Shell have always new world of chemicals is creating wonderful 
been pioneers in this great enterprise and, today, opportunities . making dreams practical and 


Shell Chemicals are everywhere solving industry’s raising efficiency in all fields of production. 


You can be sure of Shell 


SHELL Shell Chemical Company Limited Norman House, 105/109 Strand, London, W.C.2. Tel: TEMple Bar 4455 


Inst.2 
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Sir Compton Mackenzie and Eric Linklater 


talk about the whisky valley 


‘Take this GRANTS STAND FAST we're drinking, ‘I think in the end, Eric, it must come down to 
Eric. Can you taste the Speyside in it?’ experience. I mean, I wouldn’t be prepared to 
; Pp back my opinion of Stand Fast if 1 hadn’t drunk 
Indeed I can. p 


many other whiskies.’ 
‘I suppose Speyside is the father and mother of 


—* ‘That’s true. Obviously one’s taste progresses. 
good whisky. It’s called the WHISKY VALLEY ' . 


ee But people should be educated about whisky.’ 


‘ ' , ‘Like wines?’ suggested Sir Compton. 
Anybody who has lived in the Highlands knows 55 I 
there is a quality about Speyside whiskies which ‘That’s it exactly. I have always thought of Grants 


is unmistakable. Grants has it. You can tell it — as a name in whisky like the great names in 


that’s my ex yerience.’ cham yagne.” 
yy - 


This conversation between Sir Compton Mackenzie and Eric Linklater was recorded at Sir Compton's Edinburgh home 





Grants STAND FAST 
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